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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

It is hoped that the use of diacritical marks in transliteration of 
Indian words will be welcomed by the general reader when he has overcome 
the initial unfamiliarity. As far as possible the spellings are kept close to 
popular usage. The scheme followed is mainly after Monier-Williams’s 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary, except for ch (c) and cl) (ch) and a few addi- 
tions to represent certain sounds peculiar to South Indian languages. 

The plural sign ‘s’ of English, when affixed to Indian terms, is 
preceded by the hyphen (-). 

Spellings of contemporary proper names follow current usage; no 
phonetic spelling or mark is generally attempted. Captions and small 
types are not diacritically marked. 

si a if k 

?TT a tj kh 

5 i «T g 

$ i sr gh 

^ u § h 

3T u ^ ch 

fi ® ch 

% n j 

tr (short) e 5T jh 

t( (long) e n 

$ ai It 

sir (short) o 5 th 

sfr (long) 6 
sf) au 

No distinction is made between anus vara and ardha-anusvara: ‘m’ or 
‘n may stand for either. 
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VEDIC INVOCATION 


ST? ^riffsT: SJUMJIH t^T: 
'TWTTOfinriraT: 

R-«t t =1 it! fa : 

5WT <3%T riTPT: || 


May we with our ears hear what is good, ye divine spirits ! 
May we with our eyes see what is good, ye holy ones ! 
May we, with body and limbs firm, work for your pleasure 
And fulfil the divinely ordained span of life ! 


Om 



RAINDROPS 

sevikkutfavilladapodu siridu 
vayitrukkumiyappadum. 

Food for the ear first; for the stomach afterwards. 

Tiruvaljuvar 

Cui canlal bis oral (pronounced Qui kantat bis drat). 

Who sings prays twice. 

Latin Proverb 



na nadena vina gilam na nadena vina svarah 
na nadlna vina nrillom tasmat nadalmakam jagat. 

There is no music without Nada , no tones without Nada, 
no dance without Nada ; verily, Nada pervades the whole universe. 

Malanga 

vande nadalanum lain uddhurajagadgitam mude sankaram. 

To that auspicious One whose body is Nada I bow 
with joy; to that unconditioned Music of the universe. 

Sarngadeva 


nadalanum anisam sankaram 
namami ml manasa sirasa 

Incessantly do I worship, with my mind and head, 
the auspicious One whose body is Nada. 

Tyagardja 

pat(u mudiyum varai parariyln vinnariyen, 
kotlupperumarangal kudi nindra kavariyen, 
tannaiyariyln. 

As long as the music lasts I know not 
heaven or earth, nor remember the wooded forest ■ 

I am in a trance. ’ 

Subrahmanya Bharati 


It was worthwhile suffering a little for the most 
beautiful and noble art given to men for their 
consolation and glory. 



Romain Rolland 


Coomaraswamy on Art selections 

Freedom 

When Plato lays it down that the arts shall “care for the bodies and souls 
of your citizens,” and that only things that are sane and free, and not any 
shameful things unbecoming free men, are to be made, it is as much as to 
say that the artist in whatever material must be a free man ; not meaning 
thereby an “emancipated artist” in the vulgar sense of one having no obliga- 
tion or commitment of any kind, but a man emancipated from the despotism 
of the salesman. If the artist is to represent the eternal realities, he must 
have known them as they are. 

Contemplation 

The man incapable of contemplation cannot be an artist but only a skilful 
workman; it is demanded of the artist to be both a contemplative and a good 
workman. Best of all if, like the angels, he need not in his activity “lose the 
delights of inward contemplation.” 

What is implied by contemplation is to raise our level of reference from 
the empirical to the ideal, from observation to vision, from any auditory 
sensation to audition. 

Good art is no more a matter of moods than good conduct a matter 
of inclination; both are habits; it is the recollected man, and not the excited 
man, who can either make or do well. 

Inspiration 

Critics now-a-days speak of an artist as inspired by external objects, or 
even by his material. This is a misuse of language that makes it impossible for 
the student to understand the earlier literature or art. “Inspiration” can 
never mean anything but the working of some spiritual force within you; the 
word is properly defined by Webster as a "Supernatural divine influence.” 

Ornament 

We must not think of ornament as something added to an object which 
might have been ugly without it. The beauty of anything unadorned is not 
increased by ornament, but made more effective by it. Ornament is 
characterization; ornaments are attributes. 

Study 

The student of art, if he is to do more than accumulate facts, 
must also sacrifice himself: the wider the scope of his study in time 
and space, the more must he cease to be provincial, the more he 
must universalize himself, whatever may be his own temperament and 
training. He must assimilate whole cultures that seem strange to 
him, and must also be able to elevate his own levels of reference from those 
of observation to that of the vision of ideal forms. He must rather love 
than be curious about the subject of his study. It is just because so much is 
demanded that the study of “art” can have a cultural value, that is to say 
may become a means of growth. How often our college courses require of 
the student much less than this! 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
in Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art (Dover) 


MUSIC CAUSERIE 


Music Causerie 

excerpts from writings 

THE DRIFT YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Now as I write, our own modern world has caught up with the Indian, 
with its organised demands and split second mass timings, its stress on 
mass culture, and commercially on mass entertainment and altogether its 
preoccupation with volume in all spheres... 

No wonder that sometimes musicians like Ravi Shankar find an 
almost more congenial atmosphere when playing to a choice and eager 
group of westerners at some university as Harvard or Yale in an intimate 
comfortable hall built for a moderately sized musical audience and provided 
with good acoustics as for instance at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, rather than for certain mammoth audiences in their own country. 

When a violinist plays the Paganini Concerto or even Brahms or 
Tschaikowski, a certain flourish of his ego is in fact desirable and ndispens- 
able (of course not so with Bach or with Beethoven) but in Indian music this 
element is so completely foreign that it is a serious matter for the Indian 
artist to decide how far he should go in playing to the gallery. It is not 
that he is incapable of communicating mocd or emotion, quite the contrary, 
but I fear that the basic unspecified ideological patterns which normally 
proved the common or joint basis for the interaction of audience and artist 
are beginning to drift apart for it to be stimulating to the artist and far 
enough to threaten a schism between artist and audience leading the former 
to extravagant and flashy attempts to retain his audience’s concentration. 

Except for the enthusiastic revival and the nation's new pride in their 
own Indian musical heritage following the Independence of the country 
neither the period of British rule nor the present economic, commercial and 
nationahstic audience were, or are, conducive to the optiumum survival 
ot Indian music in its present crystallised form. 

-from 'Indian Music in the Modern Era', Bharatiya Sangeet, Aug. '65 

KARNATAK MUSIC T VISWANATHAN 


* t 


k ♦ 


The musician grumbles that the art has lost its reverence The a, .Hi. 
ences talk endlessly and raise their voices over and above the level of the 
loud-speakers which have a strong hold both on the artist and the wikaS 
The rastka-s appreciate only what they know and not those which the m£i 
cian chooses. Ragam-s and songs get stereotvneH tne must- 

tolerated. Invariably the requests are not backed by the reverence "foAil 




or its progress. The musician is tied down to the gallery and the tyranny 
of the gates, and so prefers the deafening applause to absolute silence. The 
audience is always in a hurry and would likewise desire the performer to 
quicken his tempo at the expense of aesthetic standards. In cosmopolitan 
cities dinner engagements, public transport timings, office hours, etc., 
determine the duration and pace of the concert. The Kacheri dharma is 
tailored to the industrial civilization. The helpless musician invariably 
drops the time-honoured Vartjam, and the Pallavi and the Ragam 
shrink to smaller dimensions than even a plain rendering of a Kirtanam. 
Manddharma is at a discount and regimentation and stereotyped patterns 
are the net result. 


Kacheri dliarma has to move with the times. In order to sustain interest 
a solo artist has a battery of disciples to play second fiddle; sometimes we 
come across even a second mridangam. The musicians of the fair sex who, 
till recently, stuck to the tradition of strumming the Tambura have now 
parted company with it entrusting the same to secondaries, in order to keep 
both their hands free for vigorous singing and keeping complex taja. Un- 
like the males, the fair sex, however, patronises the same set of accompanists 
at least over long periods of time and display better understanding rather 
than rivalry with the accompanists... 


—from ‘Traditional Music facing Industrial Civilization,’ East- West '64 


HINDUSTANI MUSIC GITA MAYER 

At the beginning of the present century, a traditionally trained musi- 
cian was fairly clear as to what he understood by the Raga. I remember 
the words of the late Ustad Faiyaz Khan, at a concert, where he said, “I 
cannot see the shakal of the raga”. What did he mean by this ? Shakal , 
which literally means face or expression, is not to be confused with mood, 
flavour or rasa of a raga. It is the personality of the raga which can be 
stated in clear musical terms, as the character evolving not only from the 
Vadi or Jhasvara (the most important note of the raga). but also from the 
correct singing of the notes ( Uclichara or intonation), and from the right 
construction of the musical sentences or phrases... 

By the middle of the 20th century, the image of the Raga changed 
and manifested different features. Raga became a melodic frame where 
the intonation, uclrchdra, and phrase by phrase construction were no longer 
given their former and traditional importance. The definition of a raga, 
as given in musical theory, now became one of the most important means 
of identifying one raga from another. The Sastraic formula was taken liter- 
ally, to contain the totality of a raga and provided a melodic field within which 
the ’musician improvised freely and used melody according to his ability, 
with a stress on ornament, rhythm or technique and virtuosity. The im- 
portant factor in determining a good performance from a bad one was 
not whether the character or shakal of the raga had been expressed 
but whether the musician had succeeded in keeping within the rules and yet 
displayed his skill in improvisation and virtuosity... 
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The evaluation of the Raga, as it is sung and t^ay, is a difficult 

one to make. The deterioration in musical which was per jP^ 

tible a decade ago already seems to remedy itself in the last few ye • Qf 
listener as well as the musician seem to have become aware °f the 
well-constructed melody and they show a renewed sensibility to timore. 
It is therefore impossible to make final judgements, the scene changes 
much and so rapidly. 

—from 'The Raga in the Twentieth century’, East-West '64 


ORCHESTRATION 

Rethinking VANRAJ BHATIA 

The Indian would-be orchestrator will have to revolutionize his whole 
way of thinking and learn to accept the fact that monodic music cannot 
possibly be played on a full orchestra, the basis of which rests on combining 
one sound with another different sound. He will first have to rethink his 
music itself (where the trouble really starts) for now he must find suitable 
melodies to pit against his original melody and organize a combination of 
sounds which will be organic and homogeneous. Even if he must stick 
to his raga-s he will still have to find combinations of notes within his scale 
scheme which can be successfully blended with each other. He will 
have to organise several melodies inside his raga in such a way that not only 
will they blend with each other but produce the illusion of one melody. 
He will have to abandon his clumsy attempts at superimposing harmonic 
triads or Western common-chord harmony which he is so fond of doing 
these days on realising that such a procedure not only ruins his raga and 
his overall musical structure but produces the worst possible hotch-potch 
that a musician has yet managed to concoct. Above all, and this is the 
most difficult part of it, he will have to give up his beloved drone, the con- 
tinuous, ever-lasting 5a, on which his Raga conception rests; for he will 
have to find a bass line which can support his musical and orchestral 
superstructure. 

—from ‘Considerations on Orchestra', Design, Sept. '62 

The Size YEHUDI MENUHIN 

When one’s ears become attuned to Indian music the very sound of 
a keybed instrument seems intolerably crude. It is incidentally less so of 
course with the combination of harpsichord and violin which together with 
Monteverdi or Josquin de Pres and the works of Bartok are the very best 
bridge to the traditional Indian music audience... 


The maximum number of Indian instruments that may be harnessed 
together is no doubt the optimum number of 5 or 6 which Lukas Foss has 
found out to be approximately the maximum number who can improvise 
together, each carrying a unique one-voice-to-a-line responsibility 


The duplication (not to speak of multiplication by 3 or more) of in- 
struments merely adds dead weight and hampers the infinitely delicate 
sinuous and ornamental qualities of the Indian musical idiom. 


-from 'Indian Music in the Modern Era’, Bharatiya Sangeet, Aug. '65 
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TITBITS 

His search ! 

The story is told of Tirukkodikaval Krishija Aiyar and a listener who 
deserves to be remembered as the ‘Father of modern music appreciation.’ 

Krishna Aiyar was a great master on the violin. Never did his fingers 
falter; never was one false svara produced. 

This did not please a certain gentleman who, however, was found al- 
most always in the front rows. He wore a wry face and would not join in 
the general expression of delight. 

Krishna Aiyar was noting him for a long time. One day, the story 
goes, he did produce a false svara (deliberately, it would appear). Sud- 
denly the gentleman’s face beamed and he exclaimed, “Ha, ha 1” 

Krishna Aiyar coolly put down his bow and, with folded hands, 
addressed the gentleman : 

“Now, Sir, you may go pleased. Haven’t you found your property 
at last ?” 


Meaning u/ithout mincing 

Sruti 1. Drone — supposedly animate, it is its business to join the music. 
2. Microtone; -s ( plural ) the bookman's paradise, the pseudo- 
scientist’s hunting ground for game, i.e., music. 

—KALIAN 

The Guide 1 

“Get me the Guide, I must go this evening.” 

It was brought. 

“The Rail-way Guide ? No, man, I wanted the Scale-way Guide. 
Don’t you know I’m to cover a concert ?” 

“But, Sir, you gave it to Mr. A. Sur the other day.’ 

Ah yes, I remember. Now bring the other one, the Sale-way Guide.” 

— BAKUL 


Quantitq and Quality 

The house is aflame — it delights 
the fool and the knave : 

“Splendid 1 The sky is lit 1” 

Tend the little light within, 
and without, 

and keep the wick and oil. 

You’ll need them, as fire dies down. 


— ‘NANDAN’ 
13 



Patronage that was 


Shatkala Subbaiyar. a great singer of the time, once went to Udayar- 
pajayam to sing before the ruler and get his approbation. Shafkala is a 
highly coveted title and is given only to those who are able to sing or per- 
form in six degrees of speed. Shatkala Govinda _ Marar and ^Shatkala 
Narasaiya are two other singers associated with this title. Vina Venka- 
[aramana Das of Vizianagaram had the title Shatkdla-chakravarti. 

Udayarpajayam in Tiruchirapajji district became an important seat 

of music during the 18th and 19th centuries Ghanam Krishnaiyar, 

the great composer of Tamil Padam-s, was the Samasthana Vidvan in 
Udayarpajayam for many years. 

Shatkala Subbaiyar went to Udayarpajayam and stayed in the choul- 
try. The Zamindar had stationed an official there to look after the needs 
of all musicians who came and stayed there and to report to him on the 
merits of those musicians. This official was himself a rasika. Shatkala 
Subbaiyar, an orthodox man that he was, performed his daily pujd and 
used to recite sl6ka-s in the form of a rdgamdlika. His alapana-s woven 
round the words of the sloka-s were so captivating' that all the people in the 
choultry gathered before him during puja time to listen to his music. They 
became spell-bound and went for their meals only after his puja was over. 
The official reported to the Zamindar about the musical talents of this 
Vidvan. It was harvest time and the ruler was too busy with the work 
incidental to the season. The Vidvan waited for more than three weeks 
in the hope that he would be called upon to perform in the palace. Seeing 
that there was no prospect of the Zamindar sending for him and listening 
to his music, he decided to leave the place in disgust, though he was treated 
as an honoured guest. 


hie , °"l earl ir rn ' ng '. he le „ ft the P |ace ba 8 and baggage and wended 
lus way through the adjoining forest. He came near a tank. He had his 
bath and performed his ablutions and started his pujd. He sane in the 
ra ga-s :_Dhanydsi, Keddram, Bilahari and Saver i and cam! to the 
condudmg Sriraga He sang so well that he himself was greatly elated 
with his music. He involuntarily exclaimed, “That Yuvarafiga Bhupati 
should have been here now to listen to my music!”. B P 


Forthwith came the surprising answer: “Here I am Sir feastim. 
ears w.th your heavenly music”. The musician turned round and saw^o 
his utter surprise the Zamindar and wondered how he happened to be there. 

When the news of the musician’s departure from the Chnult™ r M .i,.a 
the Zamindar s ears, he had immediately started on horse-back alone with 
a palanquin to overtake the musician and request him to come back t^ 
Samasthanam. The musician was requested to eet into ii,„ „ , clc . to the 
was brought to the palace with alTTonours 8 Palanquin and 


t 
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P. SAMBAMOORTHY 

in History of Indian Music (1960) 


Father of Karnatak Music 

We call Purandaradasa the Father (literally ‘grandsire’ —pitamaha) 
of Karnatak Music. Why? 

It is said that it is because he gave us technical lessons for beginners. 
This, to my mind, is not the whole truth. 

Who are the beginners meant ? Until some years ago it was only the 
talented ones who went in for training in Higher music, known as Classical 

T music, and it was to them that such technical practice was meant. These 

talented ones had already imbibed the spirit and substance of our art through 
‘exposure’ to our raga-s and taja-s. 

This significant fact was forgotten at some point in our recent history. 
Any child who should learn music (as desired by the parents) is straight 
away put on to these chores irrespective of talent or exposure. Result? 
The drab, mechanical music that is generally around us. 

It is said that Purandaradasa gave us ( Mdyd-)mdla\'agaula for practice. 
Probably. But the character of the scale clearly shows that it was not meant 
for raw beginners whose sensibility for minute differences of tone had not 
developed. And the Pillari Gitam, which omits certain tones of the scale 
and needs sensitive handling, suffers very seriously indeed at the hands of 
most beginners. 

We may believe that Purandaradasa selected the Alankdra-s from out 
of the many that are found in our ancient texts. We may also believe that 
he introduced Malavagaula for regular practice by those pursuing higher 
music. 

^ In my view, Purandaradasa’s service to Karnatak music rests on a 

broader foundation. It is that he propagated throughout the land the 
essence of our music — its raga-s and taja-s — through archetypes of musical 
composition, known as Kirtana-s or Devaranama-s. He rationalized and 
simplified the Taja system. More than all, he restored to Karnatak music 
its spiritual quality — the inwardness which characterizes all great art, and 
is seldom found in ‘patronized’ music. 

Men, women and children, in their hundreds, listened to his Kirtana-s 
and got their initiation in art music. Raga-s and taja-s got unconsciously 
embedded in their minds. Many could sing them in parts and some others 
whole. The talented among them pursued higher studies in music. Kar- 
natak music was thus transmitted orally from generation to generation, 
in the home and in the society. If we study some of the simpler kpti-s of 
Tyagaraia we will find in them numerous echoes of Purandaradasa. It was 
again Tyagaraja’s dedication that freed the art from the shackles of court 
4 music. Purandaradasa was the first great emancipator and liberal educator 

in Karnatak music— hence its grandsire. 

But why are his songs usually sung, if sung at all, only towards the 
close of a concert— in the “light” section ? The reason is that we have 
woefully neglected the traditional tunes of his songs. Many of those we 
hear are bogus. Commercial exploitation of cheap trends, or of religious 
and linguistic sentiments, has made the musician insensitive to artistic values. 
Otherwise he will find that there are still, fortunately with us, many soul- 
stirring melodies of Purandaradasa, which are quite "concert-worthy . 

— V .V ,j. 
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The Essential Unity of Indian Music 

CHANDRA SHEKHAR PANT 


Languages, literatures and the ‘mother-tongues are conspicuous by 
the fact of the one being unintelligible to those wedded to the other. It 
is always so, unless an effort has been made in the opposite direction. Music, 
however, is the language of emotions — not emotions in the strict literary 
sense, but of the Rasa or supreme and transcendental bliss, the connota- 
tion as given to the word by the Upanishad-s. While music is thus the uni- 
versal language to which only unfortunate creatures can be deaf, it is rather 
shocking to see why a gulf should be allowed at all to yawn between the 
Northern and Southern Music of the same sub-continent. 

Our ancient and mediaeval writers on the theory of music, and the 
seers who gave us the scriptures, are to be congratulated for having never 
drawn the line of demarcation between the music and culture of the North 
and of the South. If they recognized anything, it was the unity, enriched by 
regional or parochial traits — the Desa Kaku. 


Today, however, every student of the Indian Music begins his lessons 
by being taught that there are two systems of music in India — the Hindustani 
and the Karnatak. But when the question of the ancient heritage comes, 
it is again relieving to note that everybody draws on the ancient treatises: 
the Nafya Sastra, the Sahgita Ratnakara and a host of other important 
works in Sanskrit. Neither from Purana-s nor from the Epics or the trea- 
tises referred to above do we become conscious of a distinction. It is in- 
deed a problem still unsolved — a problem for research scholars to tackle — 
as to when exactly the bifurcation took place. 


One of the great mischiefs done by modern civilization and culture is 
the awakening of the consciousness, or sharpening the awareness, of groups, 
divisions and differences leading to petty rivalry and disintegration. The 
responsibility lies not in the outer reality, but in the mischief wrought in 
the human mind, and for that some of the modern ways of thought and 
approach are responsible. No doubt every region of this earth has contribu- 
tions of its own to make which that and that region alone is capable of mak- 
1?®' 1 “ a " "°‘ ^ far from the truth if I say that from whatever time 

^,i^ Ur “V.° n dated >, the consciousness of it— the awareness of the 
ntities as such was accentuated almost in the present century. 

! he ' " los | ‘relieving features of the recent times, a matter of great 
Sre K h , e C T l once more t0 bring the two together and to 
henUgeof Ind“ 1 ^ common and identical elements of the musical 


Vishnnnarll nif-fvf ^ 0Vld , e " ce t0 s ° dispense,” said the late Pandit 
the C sS. tWVu 19 i 6 Baroda ’ “‘hat there is a fusion between 

Music for the N ° r,h and ‘ he , South, then there will be a National 

for then the ereat the ast °** our am b‘tions will be reached, 

tor men the great Nation will sing one song.” 
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Amir Khusrav 


Biography 


“I am an Indian, if a Turk. 

I do not derive my inspiration from Egypt. 

I do not therefore speak of Arabia, 

My lyre responds to the Indian theme”. 

Thus sang Amir Khusrav (also ‘Khusro’), the great mediaeval poet 

f who contributed in an amazing degree to the music and poetry of Upper 
India. 

Abu-l-Hasan, Yamin-ud-din Khusrav was born in the year 1253, 
in an abundant and lively town of natural beauty, Patiali in Etah Dist. of 
U.P. His father was Saif-ud-din-Muhamud, a Turkish officer who had 
joined the service of Ututmish, Sultan of Delhi. His mother was the daughter 
of one Imadul mulk. The father, a great lover of art and poetry, perceived 
the glimmerings of future greatness in his child and so initiated him into 
the realm of music and poetry. When the father passed away quite early 
and unexpectedly, the uncle and grand-father took charge of the child. 

Even at a very early age Khusrav “displayed an uncommon genius, a 
strong disposition for study and an aptitude for the acquirement of every 
science and even art, such as seldom has been witnessed" (“ The Delhi Sul- 
tanate ”, Bhavan’s). He composed excellent couplets which won for him 
the appreciation of many a renowned man of letters of the time, among 
whom was Shaikh-Nizam-ud-din-Auliya, the celebrated saint, who later 
became his master and spiritual preceptor. He taught Khusrav the philoso- 
> phy of Sufism — the mystical system of a set of Muhammedan ascetics who 

in later times embraced pantheistic views. A few years later Amir Khusrav 
went to Delhi and enjoyed the status of the chief poet and musician of the 
Delhi Darbar. He served under more than five successive sultan-s, among 
whom were Ala-ud-dln Kh lji and Ghiyas-ud-din-Tughluq. He was in 
Bengal with Tughluq while his spiritual preceptor Auliya died at Delhi in 
the year 1324. The sad news brought him back to Delhi where he mour- 
ned the death of his master at the tomb. As had been predicted by 
Auliya, Khusrav too died six months later, at the age of 72. He was buried 
near his master’s tomb. 

As a gifted musician, Khusrav’s greatness lay in his marvellous grasp 
of the musical techniques of both the Persian and the Indian systems. A 
traditional anecdote refers to a musical contest that took place between 
Khusrav and Gopal Nayak who was then reigning supreme among the 
musicians of India. It is said that Khusrav, though junior by age and ex- 
perience, and not fully “Indian”, proved himself more than a match for the 
1 great Naik, even in the field of Indian music. He successfully reproduced 

all that was sung by Gopal Naik. 

The love and admiration that Khusrav had for Indian music made 
him dive deep into the treasures of the great art, and his experience in both 
the Persian and Indian systems served as a powerful force for experimenta- 
tion and innovation. The musical forms, Tardna, Qavalli, Kaul and 
Karbana , and even the earlier form of Khydl, are attributed to him. The 
Persian book, PdStani, credits him with a few move musical forms like Naks, 
Nigar, VaSit. Talldna and Suhila. The Khydl “MerS dukh dur kiyS" in the 
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raea Purvi (Khusrav called it Ganam) and in Tin Tdl. and a few others are 
still current among the musicians of the Delhi Gharnna, wh° claim P uf ndu 
lineaee from him. The Kaiil is considered the equivalent of the Hindu 
GH and Qawalli, of Bhajan. An inspired poet and gifted mustraan, I^usrav 
composed his songs in an easy, mellifluous St y' e . aff °[ dins [he 

Raga through idea and idea through Raga. Being the author of both the 
words and the music of his compositions he was, in musical parlance a 


Vagglyakara. We cannot say, however, that the music of his composi- 
tions as sung to-day is the same as that of Khusrav. 

Many scholars hold that the Sitar and the Tabla were Khusrav's 
innovations. The Taja Farodast (Jhiimra too, according to some) is his 
contribution. 

What may be termed the ‘Indo-Saracenic' trend in music, (but this 
theory is not subscribed to by some musicologists), received an impetus 
from Khusrav who created new raga-s amounting to twelve. He called them 
after the names of twelve taja-s and his book Qirdn-ussa'dain deals with 
them in detail. The raga-s Zilaf, Divdli, Sarpardd, Ganam, Bahar , Gard, 
etc, can be mentioned in this context 

As a poet Khusrav is considered to rank with illustrous Persian poets 
like Firdausi, Saudi and Hafiz. He had mastery over various languages 
such as Hindi, Persian, Turkish and Sanskrit, and it is believed that he com- 
posed over half a million verses in these languages. He was a mystic poet 
who could also be a passionate lover of beauty in nature and in humanity. 
This manifold virtue is exemplified by such books as the immortal love 
story Laila ira Majnu and Asliiq (again the tragic tale of love of Princess 
Devala Devi and Prince Khizrkhan). It is said that his book entitled Hash I 
Bihishl (the eight Paradises) dealing with the adventures of Bahram, in 
3350 verses, earned him a monthly stipend of WOO tankas for life. He 
wrote other valuable books also. His Klidliq-bari, a dictionary of Perso- 
Arabic-Hindi verses, has played a prominent part in the development of 
Urdu. 

Some of his Masnavis (Epic poems) and Divan-s (poetic collections) 
throw light on the history of his time. His long association with the Delhi 
court through the successive Sultans, together with his close relationship 
with saint Auliya, gave him a unique opportunity to study the political and 
social events, and this finds eloquent expression in his books: “ Qiran-us - 
Sa‘dain (describing the meeting of Bughra Khan and his son, the Sultan of 
Delhi), Miftdh-ul-Fuiuh and Nuh Sipihr (throwing light on the military 
compaigns of Jalal-ud-din Khiljl and Mubarak Shah). Tughlaq-namd and 
Khazdin-ul-Fuiuli (about Tughluq and Ala-ud-din Khilji), etc., Amin 
Ahamad Razi. the author of Haft Iqlim, says that Khusrav had written about 
ninelynine books on different subjects. Only a few are available today. 

The 13th century has been styled, not undeservedly, as an “age of 
progress" in the realm of Indian literature and art, especially music. Among 
others, it gave India an Amir Khusrav whose achievements effected a deci- 
sive advance in the field of music and literature. 
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Raja Mansingh 


Biography 


Under the scorching sun of a midsummer noon a young man on 
horseback, perspiring from head to foot, chased a deer through dense forests. 
Suddenly his attention was diverted by the outcry of a wild beast— a bison 
who had become enraged on being stopped by his horns by a pair ol 
firm hands. And lo 1 Who was there to defy the brute ? A charming 
maiden in her teens. She was there like the very Devi, Durga herself, 
^ against Mahishasura. 

The maiden was Mriganayani, popularly known as Gujari. a resident 
of the village Rai, and the young man was none other than Raja Mansingh 
Tomar (also ‘Tanwar’) of Gwalior. Needless to say, the prince fell in love 
with her at first sight. In due course their marriage was solemnized, but 
only after the damsel getting an assurance from the prince to lulfil two 
conditions: one, a separate palace for herself, and two. the construction ol 
a canal from her village up to her apartments in the palace so as to enable 
her to use the very same waters of her village for bathing and drinking. 

The prince requsitioned the services of the best available talents for 
the designing and construction of the most beautiful palace ol those times 
and thus the famous Gujari Mahal of Gwalior was built. An eleven-mile 
long canal carrying water from Rai to this palace was also excavated. 

Raja Mansingh Tomar (1486-1518), besides being a great ruler, states- 
» man and warrior who successfully defied the onslaughts ol the Lodi Kings 

against his tiny state has been famous for his incomparable contribution 
to the Indian Classical Music. He served the art in many ways, as a great 
patron, artist, musicologist, composer and organizer of seminars and sym- 
posiums on various aspects and problems of music The invention o 
the Dhrupad is attributed to him, but it is a matter for doubt During his 
days the Dhrupad was the only recognized major form and sty e of Classical 
music. It should have taken a few centuries for the highly developed 
form in which Dhrupad singing was in his times. 1 beheve that cred t 
should be given to Mansingh for patronizing, popularizing and standardi- 
zing the style. He himself composed many beautiful Dhrupad-x which are 
included in Mdn-kutuhal, an important work which was compiled and edits., 
under his guidance by his court musicologists. 

In the chapter describing the essential qualities ol a a ‘ ld 

composer it is said that he should have a sound knowledge ol VyaUrap®, 
4 Pirmala, Alankara, Rasa and Bhava. Besides vocal and instrumental mus e 

he should also be well versed in Dance. He should have learnt b> hea 
the traditional compositions. He should know the customs of J P J • 
His own compositions should have aesthetic appeal and befit the times 
The importance of Man-kutuhal is evident from its being translated late 
in 1673 A.D. in Persian by Fakrulla. 

Mansingh excelled in musicology, for he himself was a practitioner 
of the art. unlike many others who seem to have had (and are having) but 
a bookish knowledge of music and are responsible for the legacy of so many 
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confusions in our music. When he himself was in doubt on any po 
consulted other musicians. Not only that, he even invited Vidvan-s t 
all over the country for mutual consultations and discussions so as to arri 
at correct decisions and findings on important problems and con- 
troversies. 

Rani Mriganayani also was an adept in music. It is Mid that the 
famous Baiju Bawara himself gave music lessons to the Rani. Besides Baiju 
there were many other musicians in the Gwalior court. Some names worth 
mentioning are: Bakshw, Charjw, Bhagavan, Dhondw and Ramdas. 

Tradition credits her with having patronized and even taught Tansen. It 
is not improbable if she had lived to a ripe old age. 

Raja Mansingh is no more, but he is ever remembered gratefully in 
the hearts of the lovers of Indian Classical music. RaginI Giijari, a charm- 
ing variety of Todi, is there to remind us of the immortal love of Mansingh 
and Mriganayani. Perhaps this monument is more befitting the memory 
of the royal couple, who were musicians and patrons, than even the beauti- 
ful Gujari Mahal at Gwalior. 

— V.C.M. 


NADA YOGA 


. Highly interesting and most popular among the forms of Nadopa- 
sana, is Sangita (music). It is in Sangita that Srlyas and Prtyas, otherwise 
antagonistic to each other, meet. Sreyas is that which leads to the Eternal 
Good of man, viz., Se ^-realization. Pryeas is that which is immediately 
pleasant. It is generally recognized that what is Preyas is not Srevas 
and vice versa. But here in Sangita or Sahkirtana, Sreyas and Preyas are 
found together. Sangita pleases the ear, is a rich treat to the senses and the 
f u “ d T “ fa . ct ’ so ™ u £ ch so that the senses and the mind are tamed and con- 
trolled by it ; and Sangita ennobles the soul and reveals the Self within 
Music is, therefore, regarded as the best form of Nad6p5sana 


— swAmi SivAnanda SARASWATI 


Ghanam Krishna Aiyar Bioeraphy 
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Ghanam Krishna Aiyar occupies a respected place among the musi- 
cian-composers of Karnatak Music. The prefix ‘Ghanam’, in lieu of the 
place-name generally going with a musician’s, indicates a recognition of 
his unique mastery in the particular style of singing which went under that 
name. 


‘Ghanam’ is now-a-days described as the style of singing Raga in 
madhyaniakala or tanam. It seems to have had a greater significance in 
olden times. As the very meaning of the word in common usage suggests, 
the sound produced in Ghanam singing must be ‘dignified’ — in other words! 
rich in volume, timbre and artistry. It does not, therefore, mean merely 
any kind of madhyamakala singing. It is madhyamakdla of the sound ori- 
ginating from the Muladhara. The rich, majestic raga-s, Nata, Gauja, 
Arabhi, Varali and Sri, are called ghanuraga-s because, for their effective 
portrayal, such a voice production and medium tempo ( madhyamakdla ) 
are called for. 

A clue to the muladhara aspect of Ghanam singing is had from Maha- 
mahopadyaya Dr. U. V. Svaminatha Aiyar, the veteran Tamil scholar, 
biographer and great-grand-nephew of Ghanam Krishna Aiyar, who equates 
it with the ‘ UlJalappaUu ’, mentioned in ancient Tamil literature as the mode 
of producing rich music from the Muladhara without any visible strain. 

Krishna Aiyar was born in a brahmin family of Periya Tirukkunram, 
a village in Udayarpajayant taluq, Tiruchirapa|li district. Dates regard- 
ing his life are not available. He was born some time around 1800 and 
lived for about 60 years. He was the youngest of five sons to Ramasvami 
Aiyar, an erudite Tamil scholar, musician and composer. The family 
enjoyed the patronage of the rich landholding Muppanar family of Kapis- 
thalam. Krishna Aiyar was of a robust physique and commanding persona- 
lity, and well-known for his fearlessness, self-confidence and perseverance. 

Kfishna Aiyar and his brothers had their initiation in music from 
their father and later under Shanbaga Mannar of Ariyalur. The ancestral 
property, endowed by earlier rulers, facilitated the brothers to pursue care- 
free musical studies. Krishna Aiyar and two of his brothers went to Tan- 
jore for advanced training under the great master Pachchimiriyam Adip- 
paiar and attained great proficiency in music. They soon became Asthana 
Vidvan-s of Serfoji Maharaja. 

Bobbili Kesavaiya, a mighty name, known for his Ghanam singing, 
visited the Tanjore court. His superb performance cast a spell on all, 
and the king aspired to have at least one musician in his court to match 
Ke^avaiya’s attainments, Ghanam singing in particular. When even the 
senior vidvan-s hesitated to offer themselves for the task, Krishna Aiyar, 
the youngest of the lot, announced with abundant self-confidence his readi- 
ness to do it, if only Bobbili Kesavaiya would initiate him into its secrets. 
On the king’s request KeSavaiya agreed to teach Krishija Aiyar, and the 
latter boldly promised that he would sing Ghanam in the same court within 
a short period. 
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For the sake of undisturbed practice he accepted 
of Ramabhadra Muppanar and went to Kap.s halam ■ Ghanan^ ‘ s "^ r e 
involved penance-like practice, and it is said that Ramab „ rrou P n dings' 

besides arranging a special river-side abode in congenial surroundings, 
allotted a team of servants to wait upon the musician round the clock with 
an unfailing supply of cow's butter fresh from the churn. 

Krishna Aiyar's perseverance soon bore fruit. He thrilled the audi- 
ence of the Tanjore court with his Ghanam and elicited admiration even 
from Bobbili Kesavaiya. Thenceforward he became known as Ghanam 
Krishna Aiyar. 


Padam-s are a type of musical composition wherein the Sahilya 
depicts Sringara rasa and the music, generally in slow tempo, blends with 
it perfectiy. They may also be in Bhakti rasa. Krishna Aiyar composed 
padam-s in Tamil, many of them in praise of Sri Soundararaja. the presid- 
ing deitv of his native village. He visited many shrines around Tiruchira- 
paHi and Madras and sang on the presiding deities. 

Ghanam Krishna Aiyar was sought after by many a prince to adorn 
his court. The more important among them were Amarasintha, the 
Maharashtrian ruler of the Tiruvidaimarwdwr tract, and Kachchiranga and 
his son Kachchi Kalyanaranga of Udayarpajayam Zamin. He has sung 
many padam-s in praise of these patrons. He declined invitations from many 
biager Maharaja-s, out of his regard for the love and enlightened patronage 
ofkachchirahga. In one padain he has said that "a nod (of appreciation 
for Music) from Kachchiranga is worth anything under the sun”. The 
ruler was really a great connoisseur; stories abound regarding the camara- 
derie that existed between them. 


It was always the patrons who were anxious about Krishna Aiyar's 
association, and he was considered a treasure by all of them. Once he 
suggestively expressed his anger over Kachchi Kalyanaranga's indifference 
at a particular period, and the patron hastened to apologize and entreat 
him to continue in his Court. He was perhaps the only musician who was 
honoured with the gift of a horse and, later, a palanquin by the ruler. 

Ghanam Krishna Aiyar had the privilege of meeting Saint Tyagaraja, 
who appreciated his music and blessed him with the present of a shawl. 
During his visit to Madras, he composed and sang a piece upon the then 
Governor, Sir Thomas Munroe, and won his applause. 

In those days when Telugu was enjoying the preference of South 
Indian composers, Ghanam Krishna Aiyar was one of the few who composed 
sophisticated classical music in Tamil. Though not of high literary merit, 
the musical excellence of his padam-s is beyond doubt. Most of his avail- 
able padam-s are upon his chief patron, Kachchi Kalyanaranga. He seems 
to have had a partiality for A(hana Raga (which he chose to sing before 
Saint Tyagaraja) in which we find many of his padam-s. Tiruvotriyur 
Tyagarajan in Athana, ke/arare Umaitlcdi in Bhairavi, Parengunt Part- 
'alum in Kalyani are some of the well-known padam-s of Ghanam Krishna 
Aiyar. His “Enga! Janakiyai’ was composed after ”Ma Janaki” of 
Tyagaraja. His Mudra (signature) is “Muttaiya” or one of its synonyms 
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Mridangam Masters 


Biography 


Sogastiga mrldanga tdfomu ’ is how Tyagaraja begins one of his 
songs. Pleasing mridangam play of delicate touch is the ideal pointed 
out by him and practised by great masters of the past. Among them stand 
out three prominent names. Narayanasvami Appa was noted for his 
aristocratic refinement in his person and play. Alaganambi PiUai carried 
the traditional torch of delicate touch and intelligent support as accompani- 
ment to a variety of performances and to larger audiences. Dakshinamurti 
PiHai's emergence was at a time when technique and a spirit of rivalry and 
revolt were coming to the fore but, with his genius for synthesis, he struck 
the right balance between conflicting claims of the new and the old. of the 
head and the heart. 

NARAYANASVAMI APPA 

Three names were most prominent in the field of mridangam play 
during the latter part of the 19th century. Of them ail Narayanasvami 
Appa’s shines even today, with an almost legendary appeal. The other dis- 
tinguished mridangam vidvan-s were Tukaram and Das Svami. 

Narayanasvami Appa came of a Maharashtra kshatriya family of Appa-s 
settled in Tanjore. The Appa-s held responsible positions in the adminis- 
trative service of Tanjore. Narayanasvami Appa started his career as 
a copyist. He then learnt the art of mridangam play from Sivasvami 

Appa. 

Endowed with exceptional talent, he soon became an expert performer 
on the instrument and practised the profession. Among the celebrated 
musicians whom he accompanied were Maha Vaidyanatha Aiyar, Patnam 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, Sarabha Sastri. Vina Seshanga, Tanjore Krishna Bha- 
gavatar ( kalakshepam ) and others. Musicians greatly prized his mridangam 
accompaniment, as they found it highly tuneful, melodious and rhythmically 
co-ordinating. He derived great benefit from playing to visiting North 
Indian musicians and Kirtanacharya-s. Among them were Morgaumkar 
Ramachandra Bava and his son Vishnu Bava of Gwalior. 

He took great care of his instruments, reserving a separate one for 
each semitone rising from D. He was not known to adj list the tuning of 
the instrument during a performance. Such was the tonal excellence of 
his already tuned mridangam-s that it was considered inadvisable to disturb 
it. Musicians co-operated with him so much as to tune their own lambura-s 
to his mridangam. (Of course, he had known their adhara sruti-s earlier). 
He took exceptional care of his fingers also and jealously guarded them 
for mridangam play. 

A devotee of Hanuman, he conducted bhaiana on Saturdays, which 
was attended by musicians and enthusiasts. To the accompaniment of 
two tambura-s (tuned in a unique way) he sang with a tuneful, melodious 
voice, himself accompanying on the mridangam. 

He had an arresting personality and poise of manner. His art was 
characterized by restraint, refinement and singleness of purpose to “nourish" 
the main performer. Technique, amazing as it was, subserved the ends of 


— T.R.S. 
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aesthetics. He was the major inspiration for the succeeding generation 
of mridangam players. 

ALAGANAMBI PILLAI 

Born in 1863 at the well-known pilgrim centre, 

Pillai went, at the age of ten. to his maternal uncies Svaminatha Rjlm and 
Ve'hgu Pillai at Tanjore and became their pupil. He is also said to have 
learnt from Kannusvami Nattuvanar. He started playing for Bharatanatya 
performances. Soon he was in great demand not only with leading 
but also with eminent KdlaksMpam artists like Thiruppalanam Pancha 
pakesa Sastri and concert musicians of note. His excellent sense of Srutt, 
Lava and tonal niceties, coupled with his delicate touch and dexterous play, 
made him an ideal mridangam accompanist to vocal as well as instrumental 
music concerts. Great musicians like Sarabha Sastri, Tirukkodikaval 
Krishna Iyer, Ramanathapuram Srinivasa Aiyangar,^ Konenrajapuram 
Vaidyanatha Aiyar, Madurai Pushpavanam Aiyar and Kanchjpuram Nayina 
Pillai were happy to have his accompaniment for their concerts. He con- 
tinued to be valued greatly by the subsequent generation of musicians also, 
such as Palladam Sanjivi Rao, Maharajapuram Viivanatha Aiyar, Ariya- 
kudi Ramanuja Aiyangar and others. 


The style of his play was at once scintillating and subdued, art con- 
cealing art. Even today he is remembered with great admiration and 
affection by those who have heard him. His mridangam play appealed 
to the classes as well as the masses. Though in his art very much like 
Narayanasvami Appa, in other things he seems to have been different. He 
had the knack of adjusting and tuning with ease the same mridangam to 
many srutis with perfect precision and without loss of tonal excellence. 
And, unlike Narayanasvami Appa, he was a Bohemian who used his fingers 
for odd jobs such as cutting plantain leaves at the Tiruvaiyaru annual 
festival ! 


Early in life he had lost one of his eyes through small-pox. But he 
was a man with an abundant sense of humour. He would joke and jest 
about himself, even narrating the story of his “donkey-rides” to Rama- 
nathapuram where he was patronized all along. Withal he was quite shrewd 
in his business dealings. He passed away in 1926. 


DAKSHINAMURTI PILLAI 

Born at Pudukkottai on December 30, 1875, Dakshinamurti Pijlai 
evinced little interest in studies at school to which he was put to by his father, 
a physician attached to the State palace. He used to be always tapping 
rhythmically anything he could lay his hands on. Soon he gave up studies 
and was enrolled in the palace guard. He then used his cap as a Kanjira' 
Earthen pots, needless to say, did not escape his attention. 


After some time he went to Ramanathapuram and joined service there 
He spent all his spare hours playing Ghatam in a Mutt. Learning about 
his talent in Laya, the Raja sent for him, heard him and encouraged him with 
presents. Later he went to Tanjore and studied under Narayanasvami 
Appa and, later still, under Miinpundia Piljai, the kanjira veteran. 


( Continued on Page 48 ) 
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Prabandhas 

or, Compositional patterns of Hindustani music 
PREM LATA SHARMA 

Synopsis of Illustrated Talk 

Owing to obvious limitations we shall have to concentrate on Pra- 
bandha-s of vocal music only although the term is equally applicable to 
instrumental music as Vadya Prabandha-s. 

The term Prabandha has been in vogue in Indian musical parlance 
since the time of Matanga’s Brihadd&Si, i.e., in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. It was used for denoting various forms of compositions 
in Desi music which may be identified with semi-secular music. Today 
this term is almost lost from usage; it has been replaced by the popular 
word Bandish or Chij on the one hand and, on the other hand, there is a 
rare use of this term in a very restricted sense, i.e., it is sometimes used for 
those compositions of the Dhrupad style which make use of more than one 
taja just like TaJamdUka or for those compositions of the Dhrupad style which 
comprise Sargam or solfa syllables and some Pd/aksharas or syllables 
associated with various musical instruments in addition to the usual verbal 
structure of a musical composition. This is of course a very restricted use 
of this term which literally means a composition, literary ( + |oqq,tr) or 
musical or both. 

We know that Indian music, especially Hindustani music, is improvis- 
ed for most of its part. We do not have musical compositions comparable 
to those in Western music where performance in music is generally limited 
to interpretation of the composer. We have melodic patterns in our Raga-s, 
and rhythmic pattern in our Tala-s, and the performance is due to improvi- 
sation in these patterns. But, all the same, we do have musical composi- 
tions which usually form part of any musical performance and which serve 
the purpose of a basic outline for all improvisations. The potentialities 
of improvisation around a musical composition were duly recognised, in 
our old musical texts, as is evident from the term Riipka-dlapti used in 
Sahgita-ratnakara. which means improvisation within the Raga and Taja 
of the Rupaka which is another name for Prabandha. In this sense all the 
present-day musical compositions are Prabandhas but, unfortunately, we 
have lost this usage. s 

Literally Prabandha means Pra (Prakrish(arupena) bandha : — that 
in which the parts are strongly tied up into a single whole, i.e., it implies 
unity which is a fundamental requisite of all artistic creations. 

Gdna or DSsi Sahgita has been divided into Nibaddha and Anibaddha 
gdna Now Nibaddha can be taken to stand for composed musicand Anibaddha 
for improvised music. Prabandha. Vastu and Rupaka— these three are syno- 
nyms of Nibaddha-gana, and Anibaddha-gana is Raga-alapti or elaboration 
of a Raga in Alapa without its being associated with a composed piece. 
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precedes the rendering of the comp • , ^ j s satala (with Tala) 

description of Nibaddha and ^addha^i Ntbaddha is Mai ^ ^ ^ 

and Anibaddha is Ataja (without Tala), taken to mean just the 

conceived or pre-composed music, and t ,? atarc associa- 

opposite, i.e., improvised music then >he 'mprowsations mm ^ 

rtifTM.’Ss, £3? 

therefore be said that although Nibaddha has a natural affinity wit . > 
nnri Anibaddha with Ataja, yet both these sets of terms are independent to 
some extent, i.e., Nibaddha may sometimes be Ataja and Anibaddha may be 
Satala. 

Prabandha or musical composition has been conceived in our Sangita 
Sastra as a human organism and has been described in terms of Dhatu- 
and Ahga-s. Dhatu-s are the sections into which a composition is divided 
and Anga-s are the various elements that go to make it. ( Illustration ). 

Close connection exists between composition and improvisation. 
(Illustration.) 

Styles : Dhrupad, Khyal, Thurarl ( Illustration ) 

Similarly, the rhythmic structure of a particular composition within 
a given style also has considerable influence on the improvisation, e.g., 
a Tritala song starting from the 9th matra and another starting from the 7th 
or the' 12th matra will have different patterns of tana-s. Similarly a 
Dhrupad or Dhamdr starting from the Sama or one starting from a different 
point in the rhythmic cycle will make some difference in the rhythmic im- 
provisation. (Illustration.) 


— Delhi Sangita Samaj, 25-4-64 
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The Violin in Karnatak Music 


T. K. JAYARAMA AIYAR 


Synopsis of Illustrated Talk 

During the close of the 18th century, there was one Varahappaiar in 
^ Tanjore. Here is an information which I believe is authentic because I know 

the family, and am somewhat related to that family. During the time of 
Sarabhoji (Serfoji) Maharaja in Tanjore, Varahappaiar, also known as Vara- 
happa Dlkshitar, was a minister of that Court. As is well-known, many 
of the ministers and courtiers of the Tanjore Court were great musicians and 
musicologists, for example, Venka(amakhi, GAvinda Dlkshitar and others. 
Varahappaiar was a learned man who was well versed in the art and the 
theory of music also. 1 have heard that he was greatly respected by musi- 
cians who happened to go to the court of Tanjore. 

At one time the Maharaja of Tanjore had some political problems, 
and to solve them he sent his minister Varahappaiar to Madras to talk 
to the Governor, negotiate with him and bring some happy news for the 
State. Thus Varahappaiar came to Madras and met the Governor, who 
asked him to stay there for a month or so. During that period, because of 
his interest in music, Varahappaiar, in his rounds in Governor’s compound, 
happened to visit the Governor’s music place. There he saw a number of 
instruments and he practised some of them. Among them he was very 
^ much struck with the Piano and the Violin. He tried his hand at playing 

Indian music on the Violin. The western musicians who were there were 
very much impressed with what he had done, and from them he learnt some 
of the techniques of violin play. He was then able to play some Indian 
melodies and also one or two western tunes on the violin. This news reached 
the ears of the Governor. The Governor, being very music-minded, per- 
sonally requested him to play before him. In order to please him and have 
his political mission fulfilled, he agreed to play before the Governor (other- 
wise he would have preferred to play it to his Maharaja first). He took the 
violin and played some Indian melodies to the pleasure of the Governor. 
The Governor made a presentation of the violin to him and he also presented 
him with a piano. He brought both of them to Tanjore and played on the 
violin before the Maharaja, who was very much impressed and asked him 
to practise it. He practised it but, being a Minister, he could not find time 
for adequate practice, much less play it before an audience. So he^ taught 
the techniques of violin play to one of his court musicians, Vadivelu, the 
7 dance master. 

Seeing the potentiality of the Violin, more violins were brought into 
Tanjore. Balusvami Dlkshitar, brother of Muttusvami Dlkshitar, took to 
the Violin, practised it intensely and made himself famous in violin play. 
It was thus that the Violin came into the Karnafak music field. 

After this many more people began to take up the Violin. Why should 
they ? There was the Vina, but there was no bowed instrument for accom- 
panying vocal music (though there was occasionally the Sarangl). The 
bowed instrument certainly has great advantages over a plucked stringed 
instrument. Other instruments are not so suited as an accompaniment 
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ve^^L'^name^in ^hMe^days b^use, even a^ft 

^•t^rssgK ;; " ii.Si S'" "° 6 

I do not know whether it will become as popular in the North as it 
is in the South. But in the South it has taken a hold which will last. The 
Violin, as it is, is a wonderful instrument. If we call our Vuja the queen 
of musical instruments, we can call the Violin the king of musical instruments. 
No other instrument is so powerful as the Violin. 

First of all it is handy, it is elegant in shape. It is light in its play. 
There are many pieces of wood employed in making the instrument. I 
have not seen another instrument that has about 80 pieces of wood. There 
are a number of pieces going to make the Violin, and I have heard that gene- 
rally a musical instrument made of only one single piece of wood is not so 
very resonant as an instiument made of several pieces of wood. Even in 
making a Tambura in the South, we crack the belly, which is one-piece, 
and then patch it up. The Violin has a rich, sonorous, deep tone, and the 
bow is a wonderful piece giving whatever you like. Like the long breath 
in vocal singing, it is capable of long, sustained bow and can execute any 
performance you need. The Violin has thus come to stay in the South. 

Besides the names of Vadivelu and Balusvami Dikshitar, the earliest 
names that we hear are of Subbaraya Aiyar and Krishna Aiyar. These are 
two names in the early history of Violin. Tirukkodikaval Krishna Aiyar, the 
greatest name in violin play, used to narrate how and against what great 
odds he used to go to the house of Subbaraya Aiyar in Tanjore to hear and 
to learn the technique of violin play (without the latter's knowledge!). 

The great violinists whom I have personally heard are Narayanasvami 
Pijjai of Sirkali and Govindasvami Pijjai. Narayanasvami Pillai was 
essentially a soloist. He had a style of his own. Tirukkodikaval Krishna 
Aiyar used to play solo as well as accompaniment. In those days they cared 
more for the music, more for the substance of music than for the exhibition 
of techniques. What we hear now-a-days are so very amazing that one 
might not have dreamt of these techniques some fifty years ago. Krishiia 
Aiyar’s music was so very substantial; it was so very commanding that 
the vocalist who sang with him looked at him with reverence and respect 
and wanted to win his approval for his singing. 

Govindasvami Pijjai, who was a contemporary of Krishna Aiyar had 
an imposing style of play which was very fine, very tender, not so very heavy 
Asa matter of fact, my taking to the Violin came after I heard Gdvindasvami 
Pillai. I was then about 15 years of age. 

The younger generation, I would say, is coming up like anything 
U is so very happy that the present-day generation of violinists is adding 
a wonderful lot to the techniques. They have mastered many technique! 
which were unknown even some 25 or 30 years back. I wish and expect 
that they will shine as great musicians of this age. p 

r .V 1 j h , a " , now il ' ustrate thc possibilities of the Violin in regard to some 
of the delicate touches required for Rdga-bhava. (Demonstration.) 

—Delhi Sahgita Samaj, 25-4-1965 
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The Tyranny of Symbols 

CHAITANYA DEVA 

Synopsis of Illustrated Talk 

Communication in one form or other seems to be an essential quality 
of living matter, and the formation of symbols a co-requisite for communi- 
* cation. (While we could extend this idea to non-living matter, it is expe- 

dient to restrict ourselves to life-matter). 

Living organisms are constantly subject to limitless number of sti- 
muli and their responses are equally limitless. However, communication 
would imply the specification of response to stimulus. “This formation 
of specificity of stimulus-response relation may, in the broadest sense, be 
taken as the definition of communication and symbol (signal) formation.” 
This is a quality of protoplasm itself. Sir Almorth Wright in his excellent 
book Alethetropic Logic (Heineman, 1953) points out to the necessity of 
an eicon or what I call the symbol both in ortho-aesthodic belief and par- 
aesthodic belief (direct neuronal experience of an object and indirect infor- 
mation about an object). Again this specificity of stimulus-response should 
eventually acquire a ‘constancy’ if a symbol is to be useful communica- 
tively; it should find a permanency in both racial and individual memory. 

While, undoubtedly, a symbol for communication is necessary, it 
.V has a very dangerous habit of being confused with the experiencing which 

it stands for. In the words of General Semantics, the map is confused for 
the territory. Obviously, the word is not the thing. Such a confusion has 
generated enormous conflicts in our society, creating barriers to well-being 
and peace, and music has not been spared either. We shall examine some 
such areas of confusion in music. 


THE CONCEPT OF A NOTE 

Music is necessarily a flow of sounds; a process that is continuous. 
Barring the staccatto style, there is no way really of defining a transition 
point. That is, there is no way of pinpointing a sound as being next to 
another. 

If we are at all aware of the sounds that we produce in music, there 
is a knowledge of the fluidity of the sounds which defy definition. However, 
to communicate the memory of a musical experience we specify certain 
points in this fluid experience and call these points “notes”. Having fixed 
such experiences in memory we give them a constancy. So long as we are 
aware that they are only symbols of suggestion in communication we are 
sane. But on our giving them a permanence outside music, an enormous 
confusion starts. For we start defining scales, intervals, and have end- 
less controversies on Sruti-s. We finally reduce music to orthographic sym- 
bols (notation) and begin to imagine that they are music. So long as we 
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of which are discussed below: 

THE RELATION OF RAGA TO SCALE 


The Ra«a concept itself, wonderful as it is, has put severe restrictions 
on our music' The rigidity which is often, only too often, insisted upon 
the performance of a rfga has not left much room for reer development. 
Be that as it may, the problem here is of relation of raga to scale. 


Having svmbolized tonal experience into notes, scales are constructed 
out of these. Since they are easy to operate upon, the mind slowly enclothes 
them with a greater reality and permanence than a raga. Raga-s are 
‘analysed’ into notes which are taken to be the bricks for building a raga. 
This has gone to the extent of defining the that (mlia) as that which 
‘generates’ a raga. An obvious case of the cart before the horse. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF A RAGA 


Crystallization or creation of tonal constancies (notes) constantly 
goes on. What was once barely a gamaka or mind ( jaru ) begins to slowly 
gravitate to a nucleus called a note. Take the note livra madhyama in 
Kedar for example. There is a slow mimjl from Pa downwards to Ma in 
Kedar. Slowly the musician focuses his mind to this and produces ma 
(sharp) which is an accidental ‘note'. But gradually it acquires the status 
of a definitive note for this raga. This leads to the classifying of this raga 
into the Yaman that, and controversies start again, as the dominant note 
of Kedar is Ma! 


PROBLEMS IN PEDAGOGY 

The nomenclature of a sound as a particular ‘note’ creates serious 
difficulties in the teaching of music. Students are given meticulous training 
in Sol-fa rendering to such an extent that they miss the music altogether! 
They become more or less bad grammarians and nothing else. Instead 
of getting at the mood of the raga and hence rendering it aesthetically cor- 
rectly, they become capable of rendering it only if they know the note names. 
Finally they end in producing only a set of notes juxtaposed and not a raga. 

These problems of the tyranny of symbols look innocuous. But a 
nund can be artistically sensitive only if it can assign symbols the functional 
status that they deserve. (Illustrations.) 

—Delhi Sahgtta Samaj, 24-4-1965 
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Study of Sastras 

reorientation of musicological studies in Karnatak music 
V. V. SADAGOPAN 

Synopsis of a Paper 


Sastra-s (technical texts) are of many kinds; and Sastraic studies too. 

In the circumstances of today two lines of study, I think, should claim 
our earnest attention: 

1. a comprehensive as well as critical study of our music texts; 

2. fundamental research in the aesthetic values of our art. 

The Gurukula tradition is fast disappearing but its spirit can be kept 
up. Yet that is not enough. In this age of dissemination of knowledge 
through the printed word. Reason should play its due part. In its absence 
passion and prejudice have a free play and distort the artistic vision. Logic 
and aesthetic are complementary, not contradictory. 

A total view of our (astra-s followed by critical study of details will 
help to distinguish between the essential and the ephemeral. We shall 
then have reliable criteria for the evaluation of changing forms, styles and 
techniques. By fundamental research I mean the isolation and application 
of basic principles. 

• In our approach to sastra-s it is necessary to keep an open, inquiring 
mind combined with artistic sensibility. Nothing should be accepted or 
rejected merely on grounds of antiquity or modernity. As Kalidasa warns 
us : 

iK iei ft R i re H BTtJ T ^Tfa 1 

tra: qf tem-qdT T : 'nTRtptrwfe: u 

An additional warning against pseudo-scientific thinking is perhaps 
necessary: 


rnfldfotira T FTTH IF? 


H I 


Old or new, tangible or intangible, all facts and values should be sub- 
jected to critical examination. 


The co-existence of the good, the bad and the indifferent is not the 
monopoly of o "°,me S . § In our studies we should sift the one from 
the other. Even as to-day, we may come across m the old writings 3 types 
of authors: 


1. those who were themselves superior artists; 

2. those who spoke of their own or others inferior art, 

3. those who simply compiled. 


It is probable that a combination of these qualities existed in one and 
the same person. 
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In interpreting old texts care ^ u,d ‘ ak ®° should go to the original 

understanding of our own tradition. . 

Raw ■ According to the earliest authors, Bharata and Matanga 
aesthetic appeal is the foremost requirement in music E very auth °^^ 
merit gave illustrative phrases and idioms for raga i-s. The 
method of definition by scale-ascent-descent is un-Sastraic and un 

factory. . . , _ 

Names, words and other symbols are technical tools. _ Excessive 
pre-occupation with Sank (la (symbol) would lead to loss of Sangtta (music). 

A study of our $astra-s would reveal that the active principles of Raga 
are operative even to-day. Some, however, have lost their significance 
and some others are vitiated. 

Compositions : In musical compositions, old and new, not much has 
been done by way of studies from the musical angle. The growing grammar 
and classification concern generally the externals. 

Tala : Pre-determ med arithmatical Tala calculations in improvised 

music are contrary to Sastra and offend aesthetic principles of rhythm. 
Moreover, it harms melody. The findings of fundamental research may 
help to arrest mechanistic trends. 

Mila : The formulation of 72 melodic scales, based on the Vina 
frets, by Venka(amakhi (17th Cent.) threw open a vast field for experimen- 
tation. Modern interpretations of his idea, however, betray an woeful 
lack of aesthetic feeling. This, I believe, is due to the influence of the Harmo- 
nium in the early years of this century. 

Srara : The 7 svara-s are like the 7 colours of the rainbow. The 
standard musical scale has undergone change. Dual positions assigned 
to 5 of the svara-s are becoming rigid now-a-days, to the detriment of Raga. 
Gamaka-s, which form a major characteristic of Raga, should be studied 
scientifically. 

Sruti-s : The svara-s form a continuum analogous to the colour 
continuum in light-spectrum. Sruti-s are shades of the svara-s, and are 
infinite in number. Controversies over the number of sruti-s have over- 
looked this salient point having Sastraic sanction. Modern ratios assigned 
to them are of doubtful validity as they do not seem to be based on 
scientific experiments. 

For studies to be fruitful, the music of our great artists should be 
recorded, and technical and scientific investigations made on them. 

Nada : All our Sastra-s agree that music should not be divorced from 
sweetness of tone. The pronouncements of Purandaradasa and Tyagaraja 
are an integral part of our Sastra. The aim of all our studies should be to 
get a deeper insight into the mysteries of Nada. 

— Madras Music Academy Conference, Dec. 1964 
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A Glossary of Sthayas 

PREM LATA SHARMA 


1 r\k/sic Journal nd 
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Sthaya — Part 11 
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The 96 Sthayas dealt with in Sangltaratnakara under four headings 
are being taken up seriatim. The Lakshana-s found in Sangltaratnakara 
(III 99-189) have been supplemented wherever necessary, with those from 
ParSvadeva’s Sangitasamayasara (II 38-128), Raghunatha Bhupa's Sanglta- 
sudha (III 165-286) and commentaries on Sangltaratnakara by Simhabhu- 
pala and Kallinatha. 

The following is an alphabetical list of Sthaya-s which will be useful 
for reference. The first number in each case refers to the heading and the 
second to the serial number falling under a particular heading. 


ifsro II 10 
STSHIsrqro III 2 
XFvRo IV 21 
ilrlK|l| + l$0 
(SPIT) I 7 
tllWH" II 12 
wtimtio iv 

14 

II 31 
III 
14 

qqqdo IV 11 
xpra TTo II 11 

III 6 

swrsrnvro IV 29 
srrafivro TV 3 
tsfucro ll 29 
III 9 

I 4 
II 12 
acvi iftld o III 3 
Ef^nrro II 14 
1*^40 IV 16 
tpvtTo IV 2 
ifTf o (OT47) I 7 
+l u 4K u ir° II 18 
•Pt*PT° U 25 
fSFsto 

(fStSTo) III 19 


o 

(®WT) 1 7 
WrlT I 4 

qfffo 11 3 
trrao II 20 

JTTsfo II 16 

JTSo IV 25 

trrrro IV 4 

qtTPTo IV 9 

sf)Uo II 32 

| Erl o 

(arPtnr) IV 6 

aftwo II 28 

II 6 

®F53T° IV 17 

BTUTo I 7 

(^rtfao) IV 6 
vffipptro IV 7 
STvto I 2 

frtfeo HI 4 

rflSVTo I 10 

crtfcfo III 7 

sftforafro III 15 

iv 23 

qtuo IV 28 

iftsNrft'KTo III 12 
^KPTTxrnro IV 32 

(sm) I 7 


5fT0 II 8 

Mf*i o 1 1 5 

II 4 

faitTTo III 10 

faffao II 13 

fr tT OT T IV 31 

PtMtTffo II 19 

5t Pit-4 SI IV 1 
Srf?T?TT ^4 Ivcn I ITict 



III 13 


III 5 


IV 24 


II 26 


TrT III 16 

SrfTcTo 

I 9 


IV 12 


IV 15 


II 1 


II 9 

WfHrTo 

III 11 

faSTo 

IV^3 



(ST4T) I 7 


I 6 


II 7 



(®rar) I 7 


IV 13 


IV 20 

frlfdd o 

II 22 


sifilOMIS 0 II 21 
SPRTo I 3 
r -i Pi n o II 23 
aff.o IV 22 

III 1 
TJtffo I 4 
cnq!#|o< I 5 
fqfaHrTTo II 15 
na&n Pi ° I V 8 

5F3?o I 1 

fsrfTFTo IV 10 
fsrfsfWS IV 27 
tin Paves III 8 

IV 19 
tpro II 24 
twriepTo in 5 
tmnmro rv 30 

5+<i»ti*{oIV 18 

IV 5 
tprftpF II 30 
tJOTTnTo III 20 
?srmr<> u 2 

pnmy » III 18 
fet" III 17 
f^mro H 27 
jqro ii 33 
tavtuj® 

(®I4T) I 7 
tactiTaao I 8 

rv 26 
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1 TEN PRASIDDHA ( well-known ) Sthdya-s with 
Asahkirna ( distinct ) Lakshana-s 

1. Pertaining to Sabda. ^ TT: 5nROT * feTT: " 


(S.R. Ill 112) 


ytort wfTOT SWW) TOW JTOWWto WTO *fTOF* STOTOTCT 

5% 4 Pi Sit'd RTO: I (K.) 


ttPero TTOfwror mmTO •prt nc>r_5 ^ 1 

WWlfwTOTT ffw siRtHstd *i.s«i«i('fcH , ii*<''l'd 1 1 


(S.S. Ill 165, 166) 


This can be interpreted in two ways— (1) in Aiankara-s likewRhR, Rwi 
etc where the succeeding phrase begins with the note with which the pre- 
ceding phrase ends and (2) where a particular note is prolonged and ended 
rather abruptly and again taken up in the beginning of a new phrase e.g. 
ffPmtsss, #rRss. ‘Oyara’ mentioned by P. can be taken to bear 
contradistinction with this as it (Oyara) implies a return to the starting 
note e.g. «R‘i*i *uiRd, 

tim i d TWTrwfwfwfTOrwTW i wtor sin ihi 01 ^- R’towii 

(S.S.^fl7l, 42) 

2. Pertaining to phdla. ST^ft W'tdi'h'imd ■d<id d' i 6dKHt>*t 1 

(S.R. Ill 113) 

■MTTO4dl't.~H~t WTW:, TOW TOTTWT •4ddlcH+l W: I (S.S. Ill 166) 

wfWiMdd^ feTST WW WTW dj-«id II (S.S. Sara II 46, 47) 

The rolling movement of a pearl has been cited as an analogy for 
the rolling or slipping of notes which can best be perceived in straight 
Avaroha or Aroha (in a comparatively lesser degree) in fast tempo. 


3. Pertaining to Lavani. TOT cW f W4i Y 'T TO I 
WWW), WWTOTWT WTOTT: t frolldd l: II 

Rou'rhHviwisdm P=HI WTWW WTOWW I 
TOTTO tUTtaW WTOW WTWWWfTO: II TO WWfrT: I 


(S.R. Ill 113, 114) 


'iuoi ’1 d$T4W WWT WTWWTTTTO: II TO WTO: I (S.S. Sara II 103, 104) 
41^*1 *ki TJfWTT T=Klv|i WWWWU WTOTTO TOdkTOd I 

R endering of Svara-s with extra tenderness in descent (tow) 
iswwwt. P. has added tow or light tremor. This (wft VTO) 
may have some affinity with Maharashtrl totw (to bow down). 

4. Pertain ing to Vah ani. tm TO-m i f i r^cu' l Rfa tow i 

WlWt TO TOlfomfr WT f TOiTOWH II (S.R. III 114. J15) 




GLOSSARY OF STHAYAS 


The or tremor of notes in Arohi or Avarohi and constant 
tremor in Sanchari Varijia is called Vahani which is subdivided as follows : 

i 


(fwTO°) ifldd^Wl (wfwTO°) sttTTOtWfWt 

1 I 

i — " n i 

TOTTOT fTOTT 

I I 


1 I l 1 r__ 1 1 r 1 

^TT fOTT f^TT THKwi f STT *> U 6MI iSTOCT 


tsTrTT ^fi^TT *3 tTT tfdhevll i f^TT fri 1 

•° ° " I 


^tTT ^c^RccTT 

(i) That pertaining to Gita or composition. 

(ii) That pertaining to Alapti. 

(iii) That associated with TOw (constant) TO (on one and the same 
note). 

(iv) That associated with TO (fast tempo) i.e. with notes moving 

fast. 

(v) (vi) and (vii). Pertaining to the three vocal centres or regions of 
the body viz., abdominal, guttural and cerebral respectively, associated 
with the’ three registers (TO1W) viz. Mandra, Madhya and Tara. 

(viii) TOTOWTfWTOtW TOTT: TOlfw WT TOT I (S. R. HI) Khutta is that 
where the notes appear to be ‘getting inward’, i.e., wh ^ th f 5JH-^ e !^ 
note appears to be getting into the preceding one e.g. wRww, , R«rRR, TOTW 
' etc (ix) Wt?Wv?TOfeTT TOT fwTOftw'lwR TOTT: II (S. R. Ill 1 18). Utphulla s 

: just the opposite of Khutta, i.e., where the notes appear to be coming out 

or the succeeding notes naturally flow out of the preceding ones, e.g., TO 

fv\ W ipr TO, etc. P. describes Vahani in identical terms. 

5 Pertaining to Vadyasabda. TTTOWT Wi«i*i«tt WW tf WTWTOWT. I 

(S.R. Ill 119) 

wraro stsl®wfw TOrormTRr w jifttItowt: i 

w TOTTV^wfTOTOTO: TOtWT WWTTOJWWraTOT: II (S S- Ill 1”) 

•Vadyasabda’ has been interpreted in S.S. as syllables “.Rak'd" 

* ted with musical instruments. Raga may be taken here to stand for Rakti 
in general Where Rakti is created by a special use of the syllables asso- 
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ciatcd with an instrument, e.g., ‘Jhala in Sitara, ‘TatakSra in wmd instni. 
mpnts nr where the syllables of an instrument are used in vocal music, e.g., 
W •RiNdm’etcfin Alapa of the Dhrupada style ‘Tanam’ of Karnatak 
Jusic, Tarana or Tillana.and similar compositions, the Sthaya can be said 
to be related to Vadya Sabda. 

6 Pertaining to Yantra-s (musical instruments). F 

a ll (S.R. Ill 120). Those that arc found in abundance only 

iTmusiral instruments, e.g. ‘Ghasita’ Suta’, etc., ot plucked stringed 
instruments or special bow-techniques of bowing instruments. 

[Ghasita— where notes are joined by reducing the length of the vibrat- 
ing string. Suta— a kind of Ghasita which drags one tone to another.] 

Whereas ‘VadyaSabda’ has special significance in the context of syl- 
lables associated with instruments, the present type refers to special tonal 
embellishments which are peculiar to certain instruments. 

7. Pertaining to 'Chaya or Kaku. ‘Kaku’ has been used here as a 
synonym of Chaya’ which literally means ‘shadow’ but seems to imply a 
special characteristic inherent in timbre, in accentuation, in intonation or 
in a Raga or a special characteristic of one Svara or Raga being transferred 
to another as will be clear from the following six varieties. P. has given 
some more synonyms of Chaya in addition to Kaku, viz., Bhavana (scent- 
ing or saturation) Rakti (charmingness, pleasingness, loveliness) Bhasha 
(the expressive feature of a Raga) (S.S. Sara II 96). 

(i) Svara kaku . ‘‘jftT'^FrrfuFTT-T TT ?FTF^TTT6BIT I 
HHFcKW TFT WfTcJ 4<H<t.|$yfl JTcTT II (S.R. Ill 122) 

Htfh msath FFT fipTTst: I 

BPTT qrawr fafi+dl f«K+l$<l?TT II (S.S. Ill 179) 


It is obvious that ‘Svarakaku’ pertains to ‘Vikrita Svara-s’, where 
one note enters the sphere of another and thus adopts its shadow by getting 
nearer., e.g., Nishada gets the Chaya of Shadja when it takes one or more 
Sruti-s of Sharjja, i.e., is augmented and gets'nearer the latter. 

(ii) 'Raga kaku. ITT TFTFT TFPSFP 5 Ft II (S.R. Ill 122) 

?TT W liW him 1 ’fttT^rerirafefsf: || (S.S. Sara II 99) 

The special characteristic of a Raga which distinguishes it from others is 
‘Ragakaku’, e.g., w <rrsfTF— this phrase of Sankara (Hindustani) 
having a touch of Rishabha on Gandhara is indispensable for that Raga. 
P. has very aptly called it the Mukhya Bhasha’ (main expression) of a Raga. 

(ill ) Anyaragakdku. FT cFFrrmrpj TFTTFTFFTTSFTTfS.R. Ill 123). This 

w/hTv? S er A- n - R ? 8 , a l 563 " th ? OW another; e.g. (i) in Vasanta 
we have the Cijaya of Lalita in the phrase TFTSWT:; using two varieties 

of Madhyama successively or (ii) the phrase fHmrfT 0 f Saranga inva- 
riably running_ through all varieties of Raga Kanhafja. This if called 
Uparagabhasha by P. who says that it is popularly known as Jhaya 


* « 
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rj)=fi 6IMfd hlu«i ) I 

(iv) DUakdku. FT 5s|+IJi|j TFT it (S.R. Ill 123) 

This implies regional characteristics in musical rendering. P. iden- 
tifies it with DeSakhya Bhasha of Raga-s. This is more conspicuous in 
vocal music or in instruments like Violin or Vina directly following the model 
of Vocal music, e.g., the embellishments of a vocalist from Punjab and Maha- 
rashtra can be easily distinguished. But it is rather difficult to associate 
these regional characteristics with Raga-s, i.e., it is difficult to say that one 
and the same Raga is rendered in a different way by a musician from Panjab 
or Bengal. There are, of course, some regional melodies as Mar, da of 
Rajasthana and Pahadi of Panjab, but Desakaku does not seem to refer 
solely to them, it seems to refer to regional varieties of one and the same 
Raga, e.g., Bangala Bhairava, Saurashtra Bhairava. 

(v) Kshetrakdku. WRTT ffrapHrum hf-tiTF fiFFTF: I 

TFT -fH l fa tn FTTf : WFFhffTfF TFFT II (S.R. Ill 124) 

This refers mainly to the timbre of human voices which distingui- 
shes one voice from another (no two human voices are identical). Ap- 
parently it is difficult to say how the timbre of human voice can have special 
significance in ‘Raga’ unless ‘Raga’ is understood as ‘Rakti’ in general. 
But serious thought reveals that the timbre of the human voice has its own 
importance in the aesthetic atmosphere created by a Raga. Thus it is not 
a far-fetched idea to hold that the expression of a Raga can have character- 
istic features associated with the timbre of the performing voice. It is com- 
mon experience that some musicians have a fancy for certain Raga-s as 
the timbre of their voice is more suitable for them. P. very aptly explains 
this as follows: 

illiHWUI TFT 1 1 

TfiRf: Wd+Idjh'^H I (S.S. Sara 101, 102) 

(vi) Yantra-kaku. FTvnFTTTfFTFFtFTT thTTTT: TIFT *tdi I (S.R. 125) 

This relates to the timbre of musical instruments, which can also have 
its place in Raga. For example ‘Bina’ of North India_ is specially suitable 
for solemn and grave Raga-s like Darabarl Kanhada and Malhara, but 
Jalataranga is just the opposite. 

[Note : It is notable that P. identifies Ragakaku with Mukhya or 
Mula Bhasha, Anyaragakaku with Uparagabhava or Sanklrna Bhasha 
which is popularly known as Thaya according to him and DeSakaku with 
DSSakhya Bhasha. Similarly, Svarakaku may be identified with Svarakhya 
or ChayamatraSraya Bhasha. This identification can go a long way in 
apprehending the significance of the four types of Bhasha of Gramaraga-s 
given by Matanga and subsequent writers down to Rana Kumbha ] 

8. Svaralanghita. *TS? HUi Fh < M flTfFFTFFTFT TFTFfaF: I 

(S.R. Ill 126) 
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This implies the skipping over of more than one intermediary notes. 
S.R. enjoins the omission of ‘Bhtiri’ (‘many’, interpreted by Simhabnupaia 
as three or four) notes but ‘Langhana’ can become conspicuous by the omis- 
sion of one or two notes also, hence S.S. lays down the omission of two or 
three notes. ParSvadeva gives two varieties of this, viz., ‘Langhita and 
‘Svaralanghita’. 

f e Kl r d< i t*M u N df^Md cTcT Mdfrfd II 
(e.g., ?r ^ it, ft ^ n, »i H t, etc.) 


rRT 'f l dd.'-l l ftd : II (S.S. Sara- II S3) 

This lays down the omission of one, two or three notes. 

9. Prtrita. rd4i|M*IUWM SftrT: tftd: rsft: II (S.R. Ill 127) 

The movement of notes in upward, downward and slanting or oblique 
direction is enjoined here. Tiryak (slanting) can be understood in melodic 
musi cjjrdy as the ‘Vakra Gati’, i.e., curved or winding movement of notes, 

10. Tikshna yfaftsift dtsuprtftOT '3^1% l (S.R. Ill 127) 

S^^lddd ftdTft dlU-dldsfa I (S.S. Ill 186) 

*ff le sharpness of a whole tone used in the ‘Tara Sthana’ (upper register 
has been given here the analogy of a needle-point, e.g., ‘Antara Ga' in ‘Tara’. 

II THIRTY-THREE PRASIDDHA ( well-known ) Sthaya-s with 
Saiikirria (indistinct) Lakshana-s. 


1. Pertaining to Bhajana. TTMdllld 
osh to i siddW 0J:, 

tluift^rTO^Ti^viT IJ7nfft*PJ?7raT I 


5PTPTT? spsft jppf 


(S.R. Ill 128) 
(S.S. Sara II 88) 


Raniakma the d ?, ment of conscious effort in creating Raga or 

constant throughout a DerfolT Ca " n0t ? nd should not remain 
the element r0 of 8 .„ 0 a«um, ^Sm)* °" ‘ he °‘ her hand ’ 

2. Pertaining to Sthapand. Pmftpn BmfetT wf , 

* - < SR - HI 129) 

^rPTftr^T ^rrft^r ^ , 

(SO 
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The movement of notes can be explained here with the analogy of 
plodding or walking with heavy steps, pausing a while at each. 


3. Pertaining to Gati. dfddldlRd rfttTFI 
dSHTO l TO rft: ediHi:, 


(S.R. Ill 129. 130) 


The analogy of the gait of an elephant in rut is cited here for ‘Gati’ of 
Svara-s. S.S. adds the adjective ‘Gabhlra’ Udd'dHdd'SU'fltT^rd: which 
can be interpreted as majesty or solemnity accompanied by intoxication, 
i.e., swinging but majestic movement of notes. P. gives a somewhat diffe- 
rent denotation of Gati as : 


ffnjqffffftt 9)% SjfdHlddJ I 

to vi v i i (tfddUfl H to TIT nldund 1 1 


(S.S. Sara II 39) 


The element of skill in the arrangement of notes is emphasised here. 


4. Pertaining to Nada. ,fcwt RTWlftFl: I 
«tgvTi ift t-did didtd a Rj-ii: ii 


(S.R. Ill 130) 


‘Nada’ has been used here in a special and restricted sense denoting 
the abundance of ‘Snigdha’ (unctuous) and 'Madhurya-mansala ( fleshy 
with sweetness) musical sound. 


5. Pertaining to Dhvani. 


T: W: P4WT 4 ft L'dd*idT: II 
4 (S.R. Ill 131) 


ifa dftdC sftft) qq+tMt% tsrftFftftpT: I ( s ) 

‘Prayoga’ has been interpreted as ‘Gamakasandarbha’ or an orderly 
arrangement of Gamaka-s. ‘Dhvani’ can be taken to imply the use of long 
phrases full of Gamaka-s. 

6. Pertaining to Chavi. PTO I : ■tilH-ivI tothi 0^: Pdidl ftsClcTT: 

* (S.R. Ill 131) 


0ft: +l*Hl!<Hdl 


(S.S. Sara II 96) 


‘Cljavi’ denotes tenderness of notes accompanied by splendour. S.R. 
has defined it thus in the context of Kap(hagupa-s (good qualities of the 


voice) : 


Ul-flfd d-l'TOSTO Id : slin6MH8rft I 

^w^vftsqftft sfftrTY0ftRTftft ff sqft: 


(S.R. Ill 77) 


7. Pertaining to Rakti. cdtUrrord'l *,toI vto i : toihi H-flfaf'd: II 

(S.R. Ill 132) 

This refers to the super-excellence of Rakti; it is similar to Bhajana 
(No. 1 above) but the only difference appears to be that the latter implies 
conscious effort whereas the former does not. 
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8. Pertaining to Druta. I (S.R, *** 

tjWT”i m ZT^RT TSTOTf PTIW? ^ ^axiw^f: II (S.S. Ill 194 ) 

This refers to fast tempo. 

9. Pertaining to Bhfita. ,^TcTFT »K«ikE^r: I 

^ armPTf^Kw tro «jd»i«4«irarT 1 1 ( ss - 111 194) 

In Hindi it is popularly called "Bharava’ literally meaning ‘filling up 
implying fulness of volume or intensity. P. gives a somewhat difleren 
explanation as the ‘filling up of Raga-s’. 


wt%swsswt <i'iy,<ui*i i 
sn?r dtdflfeGi Tfe'pft: 11 

10. Pertaining to Amsa. TPIPrl 


(S.S. Sara II 86. 87) 


t TPTS5T:, II 


(S.S. Ill 133) 


‘AmSa’ has been used in a special sense here. It does not denote the 
predominant note of a Raga, but denotes the particular phrase of a Raga 
used in another Raga. The two extant commentaries on S.R. throw some 
light on the question as to how this ‘Am$a’ could be distinguished from 
‘Anyaragakaku’. 

d^htl'r+PtfltSIW =4 W Wit, HfRTTlt dHdlhdrMI 

tldl ^TT koftfl fii-4<.HI'M$: I vtvit-rj a^ciciM 
^ftsinpl trq sfonftwq Ulfad^ROS’-iailiM <H I| tdt l gM | g i q 

tiqwoi fiCeoMl I (K.) 

T-tsK^MtHW+i: w t?:; rtr: — xpwt THK-4-^ih' wof:, sihihi 
fxiTT v.qiqqq IjTT I 

K. is more exact and concise in saying that ‘Anyaragakaku’ implies 
‘Samavaya-Sambandha’ whereas ‘Amsa’ implies ‘Samyoga-Sambandha.’ 
In other words, ‘Anyaragakaku’ denotes the Chaya of one Raga being 
inseparably woven into another Riga; [cf. the examples given under 1-7 
(iii) above] and AmSa denotes a solitary phrase of a Raga being used in 
another Raga merely as an arbitrary embellishment; e.g., ttsft ft fausT 
RWTS5T is sometimes taken in Kedara which does not regularly use 
ftftftvsr of Kalyapa. 

S.R. and P. give seven varieties of Amsa in almost identical terms 
and with identical illustrations, but the limitation of space does not Dermit 
a complete treatment of these varieties. Suffice it to cite merely their names 
(i) Karapamsa— the Am§a of Karaijaraga found in a Karyaraga (ii) Kar- 
yamSa— the Am$a of a Karyaraga found in a Karanaraga. (iii) SajstT- 
o aiP i a “i the r An ^ a a Sajatiya Raga in another Raga (iv) SadriSamla= 
the AmSa of a similar Raga in another (v) Asad r i$am$a=the AinSa of a 
dissimilar Raga m another (v.) MadhyasthamSa=the AmSa of a neutral 
Raga in another and (m) Am$am$a=the ‘SanchSra* of one AmSa’ in another. 
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11. Pertaining to ‘ Avadhana ’. 

(S.R. Ill 141) 

%frcrt ift it wit Rtorerw: i (S.) 

Those Sthaya-s that demand full concentration of the mind fall under 
this type. 

12. Pertaining to Apasthana. ‘Apasthana’ — is the opposite of 
‘Svasthana’. 

vliqiift ftdl tffl rq i n UIT a 4 cl | 

W 4 IH WIFTPT rTPTOpT 1 1 WW t F-tTPIT tsWIRmWITT: 1 1 

(S.R. Ill 142) 


rsnfft^ n 


(S.S. Ill 207) 


This implies special effort in voice-production (in vocal music) or 
in the act of playing on instruments. Bhajana relates to special effort in 
the creation of Rakti but this relates only to voice production or to repro- 
duction on instruments, it is a well-known fact that each voice and instru- 
ment has a special pitch-range which may be called "Svasthana’. If that 
range is violated i.e. the tonic is not in conformity with that range the result 
will be that the voice will be strained and some extra effort may have to be 
put in while singing or playing on an instrument. 

13. Pertaining to Nikriti ( Nishkriti ?) S.R. Does not define it say- 
ing that its significance is clear from the name itself. 


-n-Tify tjT-T ^ *TcT ITT ft^ftpivqdl 
fqrcr fafaspngpi mmi mm 34: 
’M-qdllu+rfT d'jnfttpfdl rfftifft^ 1 1 


(S.S. Ill 208) 
(S.S. Sara II 80, 81) 


‘Nishkriti’ would be a better reading in view of the above definitions 
which imply' restoration to the original position after the use ot various 
‘Sthaya-s,’ which may be explained as ‘resolution’. 

14. Pertaining to Karund. S.R. Does not define this. 

jTrSrr am-’ • SOOTT 3WT 5 FUTtTT ft VMI: +hV|lft*llfd II ( S - S - 111 209 > 


4)t>a|KMiq)iH ftRTT-4ft<l4ISWr I 

*W4TTf-RWn: WW WtlfwT: II (S-S- Sara II 67, 68) 

Those Sthaya-s which arouse ‘Karuna' (melting of the heart in gene- 
ral) fall under this. 

(to be concluded) 
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The Old and The New 

S. N. RATANJANKAR 


THE GURUKULA 

Before education on a mass scale was introduced the old Guru Sisliya 
Sampradaya was prevalent everywhere. Even in the West, where mass 
and class teaching on modern lines was introduced much earlier than here 
in India, mass and class teaching as we understand it today was not existing 
before what they refer to as the Renaissance set in. Class and mass educa- 
tion has its origin in religious congregations. For the purpose of training 
students for a particular occupation, however, the system of individual coach- 
ing alone was followed in those ancient days. A young boy having a natural 
talent for a particular branch of knowledge or art used to be sent to an 
expert specialist in the line and was coached by him. 

Education in those days was a priceless gift. Great artists and scholars 
of the remote past were themselves always on the look out for pupils to whom 
they could impart all their knowledge and art. pupils who had talent enough to 
appreciate the blessings of the knowledge and devotion to pursue it, and faith 
in their master. Such persons alone approached the great masters and such 
/ , persons alone the great masters taught with affection and interest. The 
custodians of knowledge and art were, in those days, liberally patronised 
bv kings and princes. They neither stood in need of nor expected from their 
pupils any gratification for their work of teaching. In feet they fed and 
clothed the pupils out of the property in land and money they held as dona- 
tion and gifts from their royal patrons. They of course put their pupils 
to hard work and even at times very trying personal services with a sem- 
blance of harshness. May be, that was all a part of the training. This 
spirit of education as a labour of love on the part of the teacher and devo- 
tion on that of the pupil deteriorated as soon as the R°ya! patronage slacken- 
ed and the masters were driven to looking after themselves for their very 
subsistence. Training in Art and craft became a very difficult problem for 
the learners. They had to pay a very high price either in the form of personal 
service or in money for scanty scraps of lessons from the masters. Music, 
Art Crafts Poetry and Literature became hereditary professions and these 
were so to’ say, monopolised by and restricted to guilds of professionals 
V who jealously guarded the secrets of study and practice of the profession 

' concerned, reserved them for their own children and threw out to an out- 

sider who came to learn from them little bits of lessons here and there 
without opening to them the so-called secret treasures of knowledge and 
practical work. 

No doubt, it often happened that a fellow who had absolutely no talent 
for the art or science went to a renowned expert for training, such per- 
sons became a nuisance to the Ustdd and a laughing stock of the company 
around. These pupils were passionately devoted to their line of choice. 
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But they had no sense of their own lack of capacity to succeed in their pur- 
suit As a result these pupils never attained any merit and remained mere 
caricatures. Extra-intelligent and talented pupils were considered by the 
masters of these later years as trade-secret-lifters and were never encouraged 
or allowed any contact with the proper methods of study and practice. Even 
under such conditions the talented and intelligent among the pupils of the 
Ustad-s, with no end of patience and firm faith in the Ustad and devotion 
to their’chosen branch of study, stuck to their work for years together under 
all difficulties and purposeful inattention of the Ustad, and came out success- 
ful in the line. Such cases were quite common among the great musicians 
of the recent past. 

The traditional method, however, of the professional Ustad-s had 
certain great advantages. The admission and enrolment of a new entrant 
into the particular tradition or Gharana of practical training was effected 
by what is known as the Gapda or Nadi (band) ceremony according to 
which the Ustad tied a thread round the wrist of the pupil and recited cer- 
tain sacred incantations and benedictions, put a few grains of gram and 
jaggery in the mouth of the pupil and initiated him into the art by the first 
rudimentary lesson, in the case of music, the basic music scale Sa, Re, Ga, 
Ma, etc. The pupil ( Sliagird ) on his part touched the feet of the Ustad 
with his head and offered a present and sweets according to his capacity 
at the feet of the Ustad. A royal Sliagird offered jewels and ornaments while 
a common man could offer a few coins. There was no set standard. This 
ceremony was considered to be sacred and the relation thus created between 
the Ustad and the pupil was to be observed for all life. The pupil attained 
certain rights as a result of the ceremony. He was looked upon as a near 
relative, almost an inmate in the house of the Ustad. After the first present 
ottered at the Gapda ceremony no further fees were expected from the pupil. 
The pupil was however expected to do service he was enjoined in the house 


Let us now turn to the actual lessons set : 

SAflrfZ h of fi the le SZ S c l S know " as ' SSr Manm’. The basic Svara, 
wasmbe held uD^Oonn^i u S u' table *° th e vocal pitch of the pupil 
was to be done remiHrfv ,s breath capacity could hold it. This practice 
leasing by and Tu'"® every day for an hour or two. in- 

was to acquire steadiness strength Ind S J la ^ a : - Tbe ob i ect of this P ractice 
breath control. Proper guidance is P ' tcb : sense in the voice and 

may get cracked and snr,iLrt k Ce S ' 1e F essar y m this; otherwise the voice 
duction of tte. ffla" 8 -! 1 ? $ rac,ice or by a pr °- 

to go down too much in the lower Ar," P ' ChCd V °' CeS Were not expected 
deep low-pitched voices expected to sShth!^ Were perSons P° ssess,ag 
top octave. What was important eS - up t0 ° much ln ,he 

some length of time. This !nni!i WaS ho * d . m g a musical tone steadily for 
or three years in some cases The W f; , c ?J ltmued for months, even for two 
Talim till he was statisfied that ti,„ !? y s, ad never proceeded further in his 
quired strength. stSas a nd »>, f the pupil had squired the re- 
is tedious and uninteresting I ir« n ? U n ? S ’ A PP ar ently such practice 
will have the patience or time to sino° nd f r '* our m °dern students-that-be 
But the old students of the past r „5, JUSt °P e sin 8 ,e Sa for months together. 

the past centuries did stick to these instructions. 


K 
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However, during the time they went on with this ‘Sur Bharna , they 
came into constant touch with the best music and musicians at the musical 
gatherings and debates and discussions often held at the house of their 
Ustad-s. By the time they finished the initial course of voice cultivation 
they had already heard hundreds of musical performances and discussions 
on practical aspects of music at the little homely conferences at the house 
of their own and other Ustad-s. A good number of priceless musical com- 
positions and artistic Alap-s of a number of Raga-s had already trained their 
ears automatically. 

After the Sliagird had acquired strength and steadiness in the voice, the 
next course started with a few simple scale exercises to be practised with in- 
creasing tempo. Mostly the straight Aroha-s and Avarolia-s of a few basic 
scales such as Yaman, Bilaval, Bhairava, Kaplii and Bliairavi with an open- 
mouthed and full-throated voice were practised. Along with these a few 
easy songs of Dhrupad style in raga-s like Yaman, Khamaj, Bhairava and 
a few passages typical to the respective raga-s attached to easy songs of the 
Khayal style were practised. There was nothing like a set course of study. 
Whatever the Ustad was inspired to teach the pupil, the pupil had to learn. 
Of course there was a certain broad outline of the course of studies which 
varied in details according to the voice quality, degree of musical intelligence 
and musical memory and general fitness and progress of the pupils. 

There was nothing like the Svarajnana exercises. The ear-training under 
the traditional method of training aimed at the correct impressions of the 
raga-s and songs on the ears caught and retained synthetically by musical 
imagination and musical memory and not by musical intelligence and analy- 
sis. Without understanding intellectually what it was that he had learnt or 
was practising, the pupil under the traditional system had to concentrate by 
mere memory on the impressions he might have received of the raga-s and 
songs he was taught and practised them hundreds of times till the lesson 
was permanently fixed on his mind. The lack of Svarajnana worked as a 
blessing in disguise in the case of those students of music of the past ages, 
because it was only by steady and constant practice aided by musical imagi- 
nation and memory that the lessons learnt from the Ustad could be retained. 

We now wonder how a musician of the old tradition is able to repeat 
verbatim the songs he might have learnt fifty years ago. They must have 
practised these songs at least five thousand times to remember them correc- 
tly after a lapse of fifty years. We also wonder on the other hand that quite 
a number of practical musicians of a fairly good reputation during the recent 
past were unable to analyse their alap-s and tana-s in notation. All the 
same they were impressive practical demonstrators. 

MODERN EDUCATION 

And now let us turn to the modern methods of class teaching of music. 
To my knowledge the first record of a music School in India is that of the 
Baroda State Music School, which seems to have been established at Baroda 
sometime in the nineties of the last century. This school was run by the 
late Moulah Baksh Ghisse Khan who seems to have hailed from the south 
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and as such was fairly well acquainted with the Karnatak system of music. 
The new scheme of imparting training in music to a number of students 
together in a single class of music on modern lines naturally created a sys- 
tem of notation and graded text books. They were followed by others with 
different notation systems such as Akar Matrik, Dan da Matrik of Bengal, 
the three-line system of Pandit Vish(iu Digambarji, the notation system 
of the Hindustani Sangeet Paddhali and other schools that sprang up in 
many places. Some of the notation systems never became popular. 


According to the class and school training in music a student is given 
lessons on Svarajnana for a year or two so that by the time he is admitted 
to the third year he is well acquainted with all the scales of music and the 
twelve basic semitones of the Hindustani Music and as such can learn from 
a book of songs in notation the outlines of a song. A syllabus of graded 
course of study and practice are prescribed for these schools and in a course 
of five years a student becomes thoroughly acquainted with about fifty raga-s 
and half a dozen songs of different types, Dhrupad-s, Khayal-s, Tardtia-s 
a few Thumri-s and Jappd-s and Aldp-s of every raga he has had in his course 
of study. And yet we find that hardly five per cent of the students of these 
institutions shine out as outstanding practical demonstrators of music. What 
is this condition due to? Is it the fault of the new methods of training? Is 
a the fault of the notation ? Are the textbooks not the right type ? Are 
the teachers-that-be not competent enough to guide the students 9 I dare- 
^! hat 1 no . ne ° f ‘ hese ^responsible for what is supposed to be the deficiency 
o! the standard of practical demonstrative capacity of the students. Surely 
evep' one knows that mass education has its own defects. We do not ex- 

JSS'g gradUa c e 0fa Universi,y t0 shine out life as a distinguished 
national figure. So we need not expect every student that has 'completed 

Which make it difficult or unintereMine for a s nrfL r ° th - r , clrcumstances 
on his study and practice of music. 8 ' d of mus,c t0 concentrate 


r 


among the students by selection on°m^a t,0 f for a school is a section 
titude and favourable economic mn,n° Un ^r oP V0lce c l ua ' ,t y, natural ap- 
music and, for such student™ a hostel'^ f< ? r specialisation in the art of 
the present music inst“s has a hos.eT aUac^a'^ SCh °° K None of 
condition of these institutions is not such h ? The financlal 

and sweet-voiced students from the nil, “ thdt the y can segregate talented 

ma " ts fef the ‘r training and create focifitie^fo^tlf ^ T ke Specia! arran ® e ' 
with their teachers. Nor are thev Ik i , f them to bc ln constant touch 
not for teaching, for good practical d.Jl„n enga8e good practical artistes, 
but for demonstrating to the studims and nuttfo S good teac hers, 

°! J . Ra e a interpretation. The recent mmic Ll g bcfore the,n S°° d models 
official and others, have created such an ^ OD ^ erences and public functions, 
* e /fW.'op rank artistes, who a re no? an , r pressin 8 demand for 

‘ hat 'he |r fees have gone up to thousand^??. than fif ! y or so in number, 
able for service anywhere either as demnnst P f CS 3nd ,hey are never avail ' 
this is a welcome feature and students nr m™- 0 ” 0r train ers. In a way 
ha V« IS| e? on and often and musician/liH" 15 ^ °PP or tunilies to hear 
a bout the high fees paid to praS d?mot e f mySelf Wiil always lhink we!1 

P act, cal demonstrators and see them prosper. 
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But the fact remains that institutions of musical training are deprived of the 
services of these top rank demonstrators of music and the students’ advantage 
of coming into close contact with these artistes. If it were possible to engage 
these artistes it would have been easy for the institutions to combine the 
old traditional methods of training with the new ones of class and mass 
education. After having had training for a few years in the regular day- 
to day classes of the schools they could have been entrusted to the top rank 
demonstrators to be further trained in the old professional methods. 

Then again at the schools of music proper systems of voice culture 
are still not sufficiently attended to. In fact there is nowhere a proper classi- 
fication of students, according to range and quality of voice, and training of 
voice, suitable to the voice quality. Every student has to do the self-same 
course of study and practice, whether the course is suitable to his voice 
quality, to his temperament, to his taste, or riot. The anxiety to complete 
the prescribed course of studies and pass the examination diverts the interest 
and attention of the student from the musical content of the lessons he gets 
in the classes to the necessity of cramming the words to correct Tala and 
the Raga Aldp-s, and prepare them for the examinations. Among the two 
hundred students who are admitted to the schools of music, hardly ten per- 
cent join them with a serious aim at becoming musicians. Most of them 
join the classes just for a pastime or just to have a superficial and casual 
acquaintance with the art. Some students, I have noted are joining the 
classes of music because they miserably failed in their academic career in 
schools, just to try their luck in music. Such students prove dull in music 
too and prove a burden to the poor teacher to whose lot they fall. 


The advantage of acquiring a good grounding in SvarajTidna under 
the modern method of training and course of studies should prove a great 
help to the students who would properly understand that advantage and act 
upon it. But the usual tendency among modern students is to cram lessons 
just a month or two before the examination and be prepared for the exami- 
nation alone. This may be possible in respect of other subjects. But in 
a practical subject like music this eleventh hour cramming is not only in- 
effective but also harmful. 


The initial Svarajnana, the textbooks of songs and theory of music 
have created a feeling of overconfidence among the modern student of music 
so that he has totally lost sight of the necessity of a regular and constant 
practice of music. He sings by the head, so to say. and due to lack of prac- 
tice his voice does not respond to his brain and he sings either out oi tune, 
or if not out of tune, he sings without feeling. The effect of the music is 
nil On the other hand if these very modern students who have already 
acquired Svarajnana in their primary course, understand the importance 
of regular practice on right lines there is no reason why they should not, 
not only come out as competent practical demonstrators as the top rank 
musicians of today, but even do better. Education and culture have a 
ner m hMlthv pffprt nn art. 


We have yet to establish institutions of music where both the modern 
and the old traditional methods are combined. Now that music has attained 
its due prestige and place in the cultural activities of the nation, students 
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wanting to specialise in music and devote time and energy to a serious 
study and practice or music will not be lacking. Residential schools 
and colleges of music with a competent and well paid staff of teachers as 
well as good practical demonstrators, and suitable courses of studies and 
textbooks including suitable courses of exercises of voice production, 
voice cultivation and breathing, and regular programmes of music by tea- 
chers, artistes and the students themselves, will surely send out Indian musi- 
cians of great ability. 

—Adapted from Lakshya Sangeet, Vol. 4 Nos. 2 & 3 


DAKSHINAMURTI PILLAI 

(Continued from page 24) 


All the time he put in assiduous practice. He then returned to the 
Ramanathapuram palace. 

His public career started with his joining the dramatic troupe of Bala- 
1, famed actress. Soon he was recognized and was in demand for 
kaiakshipam-s and music concerts of eminent vidvan-s. (Even as an ack- 
now edged vdvan of repute in later years, he had no trace of snobbery 
m him. He played m the Kanmah Dramatic Company and for Kalak- 
0f K” ar if V - at -‘ Bal) ' He gave a unit l ue Pleasing quality to the nor- 
and ]n frurs 

pla,fo™% a n P e Pr c 0 oul h d \ y6g \ 0n and ° ff ,he concert 

Nada with Lay a. His thika-s and business of combining 

verve to the performance He couw /^’ along ,Y‘ th ^oss-rhythm, added 

thing he did served to highlit °hf m ab “ ,hunder ’ but 

mridanga syllables and scrupulously avoided TavV ^yflables ^ ° n ‘ y 


“ »;nauit3, 

Six feet tall and well-built his was an • 
and piety. Self-effacing to an amazint ? figure ’. radiating cheer 

in rising young musicians. In financial he lns P lred confidence 

On many occasions he gave succour to com™ h , . wa ? generou s to a fault, 
gers. Karnafak music lost his physical TesMreTn helpIeSS stran " 


— K.B.S. 
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Music in Secondary Schools 

P. SAMBAMOORTHY 



n\ im 9 lens ® powers of music in (1) moulding the character of a per- 
son (2) arousing the sense of beauty within him and (3) in inculcating a sense 
of discipline have been recognised in all advanced countries. Compulsory 
teaching of music in all boys’ schools and girls’ schools has been provided 
tor in all those countries. In India much remains to be done in this direc- 
a?/ 1 ' 1S erroneous think that music will not be a success in boys’ schools 
All our great composers have been men. All the top-ranking instrumenta- 
lists of India, and many of the leading singers have been men. Almost 
all the leading musicologists of India have been men. This being the case 
one is not able to share the view of some educationists that music is a thing 
only for girls. Of course, girls are endowed with sweet voices and singing 
comes naturally to them. But many boys do possess good voices- only 
opportunities are not provided for them to cultivate music. In the sphere 
of instrumental music, where one has to put in several years of hard practice 
boys can be expected to fare better than girls. 


Music has to be cultivated for its own sake without any professional 
aim in view. It makes life more enjoyable. A person with musical talents 
is a welcome figure in all countries. 


Even those schools which do not possess regular qualified teachers 
on their staff can provide facilities for their pupils to learn music outside the 
school hours. For this purpose, a part-time teacher may be appointed. 

The heads of schools should deem it an educational duty (Vidya- 
dharma) to provide for the teaching of Music in their schools. Some Slates 
in India have included music as an elective subject in the higher secondary 
schools. In these days of utilitarian studies there will naturally be a rush 
to study subjects which will provide students with a lucrative career later 
on. But the heads of schools can provide facilities for the study of music 
as an additional elective, by suitably modifying the time-table, and find the 
extra periods for this additional subject. 


Need for a comprehensive training to Music Teacher : 

The music teacher of the present day cannot remain content with 
teaching the same old, stale songs year after year. He or she should learn 
fresh sets of class-worthy songs and teach them. Music teachers of North 
India should learn some of the brilliant class-worthy songs of South Indian 
music, and music teachers of South India should in their turn learn similar 
class-worthy songs of North Indian music and popularise them in their 
respective areas. This is one of the SURE means of promoting (1) a feeling 
of All India Consciousness on the one hand and (2) National integration 
on' the other. 
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tl. teacher should also be given training in the organisation 

of (1) 

posers, (4) Inter-class and inter scno , jke marching ln Kd!am 

i^id P entf from the hveTof SSt^S^^A^nowl^of '"^rument® 
ation ^mmt, Kola,, am and Pinna! Kola, lam. Bharata-Na,ya and Katha- 
Kalakshipam are important for a music teacher. 


Concert Pageant 

The concert pageant is an interesting form of musical activity. It 
provides both education and entertainment. It presents in a chronological 
order the various kinds of concerts that were in vogue or that emerged during 
the various periods of India's musical history. It gives work to a large num- 
ber of pupils. To make the concert pageant a success, a lot of preparation, 
training and equipment will be needed. The music and musical instruments 
of the respective periods should be used. 

Items like the following can be presented in a concert pageant: 

1. Reciting a few hymns of the Rig Veda in the orthodox style. 

2. Lava and lCusa singing the Ramayaiia sl6ka-s in the court of Sri 
Rama. 

3. Tirujnana Sambandar or one of the Alvar-s singing extempore 
a hymn in front of the Deity in one of the shrines and the same 
being noted down on palm leaves with a stencil by their disciples. 

4. Jayadeva singing an ashtapadi and his wife Padmavati dancing 
to it in the temple of Jagannath, Puri. 

5. Tansen, the royal musician, singing in the court of Emperor 
Akbar. 

6. A model Kalakshipam or Kirlan given by a Bhagavatar. 

7. Bharata-natya recital for a sabda , pada-varna , padam or Uliana. 

8. The emergence of the modern Sahglta Sabha and a concert being 
given therein with full accompaniments. 

SUGGESTIONS 

States would do well to create posts like Directors of musical educa- 
tion, Music Consultants and Inspectors of Music. The music inspectors 
can play a great part in (1) co-ordinating the musical activities, (2) make 
known the methods found useful in one school to other schools, (3) the im- 
provement of standards of musical education, (4) see to the efficient work- 
ing of private music schools, (5) making music a really successful subject 
in the educational curriculum. J 



Training the emotions Wusk Educa,ion 

R. SRINIVASAN 


The true purpose of Education is to draw out the hidden faculties 
in a human being so as to enable him to fulfil his mission in Life All in- 
struction he receives is, or at any rate ought to be, meant to make him a 
complete, well-developed and well-harmonized unit in human Society 
Man is essentially a ‘social animal’, as has been said. And Musical educa- 
tion must be so organized that the person who receives it is able to fit him- 
self into the human family and discharge his obligations to humanity as a 
whole. No one can stand isolated; he influences and is influenced by other 
human beings with whom he comes into contact. It therefore follows that 
he has to learn to live in amity, in harmony and live a healthy life so as to 
help the growth of humanity along right lines. 

Mere intellect alone can never fulfil this mission. Intellect is certainly 
a very useful weapon; but if it is not warmed up by emotions the result 
may be disastrous. Svami Vivekananda said, “Excess of knowledge and 
power without holiness makes men devils.” This is absolutely true. We 
see at the present time the result of over-development of intellect without 
due regard to the development and sublimation of emotions. The present 
world-crisis may be traced to the over-emphasis on the intellect at the expense 
of the heart. Unless there is a balanced development of both the head and 
the heart human society will only march towards destruction. And here 
Music can and has to play an important part. Don Harold declared, 
“This is the greatest paradox; the emotions cannot be trusted, yet it is they 
that tell us the greatest truths." Longfellow said, “The intellect is finite, 
but the affections are infinite and cannot be exhausted.” The implications 
are obvious. We see what an important place musical education has in 
life. It can greatly help in equipping a person to live the right kind of 
human life in peace and harmony. 

We speak of culture as signifying an all-round development of human 
faculties. It has been said that science is curiosity about life, art is wonder 
at life, philosophy is an attitude towards life and religion is reverence for 
life. True culture includes all these four aspects and a cultured man ought 
to show development along all these four lines. Einstein said: "The most 
beautiful and most profound emotion we can experience is the sensation 
of the Mysterious. It is the source of all true science. He to whom this 
emotion is a stranger, who could no longer wonder and stand wrapped 
in awe, is as good as dead.” This sense of wonder is the basis of true cul- 
ture. Art fosters it. 

And, of all arts, music is considered to be the highest. All other 
arts — painting, sculpture, drama, architecture, poetry — in some way tend 
to reach the condition of music. We generally express our ideas regarding 
other arts in terms of musical thought. Walter Pater says: “All art con- 

stantly aspires towards the condition of music.” 
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The power of music to change the emotional make-up of human 
beings has been recognized and has actually been utilized for human bene- 
fit. In prisons music has been used to tame down unruly prisoners, in 
some educational institutions some unruly classes have been cured of unde- 
sirable tendencies through music. 

I may mention here an experiment tried by Madame Montessori in 
one of her schools in Milan. This is what she says: ‘T had tried to have 
a Directress of ‘Children's House’ in Milan, who is a gifted musician, make 
a number of trials and experiments... She was greatly surprised to 
discover the effect of such music. ..She now noticed that as she 
multiplied and repeated the rhythm exercises the children little by little 
left off their ugly jumping, until finally it was a thing of the past. The 
Directress one day asked for an explanation for this change of conduct... 
The older children gave various replies, whose meaning was the same. 

‘It is not nice to ‘jump’, 

‘Jumping is ugly’, 

‘It is rude to jump’. 

This was certainly a beautiful triumph for our method.” 

It therefore follows that music can so train our emotions that we 
become better, more useful citizens in the world. Education in aesthe- 
tics is as essential as, if not more than, mere intellectual or physical educa- 
tion. Man can never be complete or balanced or harmonious unless 
emotions are trained, developed and sublimated, and here comes in the 
need for introducing art in our educational curriculum as a compulsory 


We are now teaching ever so many things to our pupils in the schools 
some of course useful, but some of doubtful utility. We must see that 
music is given the place it deserves in our institutions. I would even no 
to the extent of saying that, if it comes to that, we could omit some of the 

Suf b?^e“\tt P K and put in music in thdr P ,ace ‘ ° ur 

inilize^he ^ddM ^otentiafflle^cff ^ improving 'human °being d 

character!^ ° f ‘ S taUght ’ the ^ that P^rtfy and ennoble 
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Music for All 

V. V. SADAGOPAN 


Music Education 


INTRODUCTION 


/\pan irom me small circle of enthusiasts for ‘classical’ Kamatak 
music, there is a large circle of men and women of taste who do not attend 
concerts. Apologetically they say: “I love music and can enjoy a good 
one, but I have no knowledge to appreciate it.” 


“To appreciate” means, in the circumstances of today, “to talk”. 
Is it necessary for all listeners to talk on the music they hear? And how 
many can talk intelligently and objectively? But there is too much talk 
not only outside the concert hall, but inside it while the music is on ! 


The talk is over symbols — names of raga-s and ta]a-s, and sometimes 
other technical details-— hardly ever rightly understood. It is precisely for 
ignorance of these talking points that the genuine lovers of music, mentioned 
above, are virtually exiled. This is a situation caused by wrong education — - 
by the tyranny of the “part-brain” (Trigant Burrow, The Neurosis of Man). 


The exiles, I submit, are the normal people and the self-styled con- 
noisseurs. the abnormal ones. Seldom do we find the latter try to lose 
themselves in the music they hear. Confronted with a beautiful floral 
scene they would not enjoy the beauty of it even for a moment but would 
straightaway go about counting and naming the flowers ! No wonder 
‘classical’ music is losing its sap. 


The younger generation, not yet subject to the complexes of the elders, 
has but unconcealed contempt for concert music. It goes about its own 
way, listening to pleasing or exciting music from any quarter. Unfortu- 
nately they have no guidance, except that the whole of their favourite music 
is condemned — unjustly, I should say. 


THE NURSERY 


It is possible to restore aesthetic values to our music, if only the “exiles” 
will shed their feeling of inferiority and assert their right to listen in silence. 
Our main hope, however, lies in the rising generation. Its musical 
instincts should be fostered with care, from the nursery stage onwards. 

Natural life interests children most, and they love to sing and dance. 
They should, therefore, be encouraged to play, sing and dance in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, beauty and joy. Themes should centre upon children's 
favourites — birds and beasts, flowers and fruits, and sweetmeats too! More 
and more nursery rhymes in Indian languages and in Indian tunes are called 
for. A good poet or composer who feels in his bone the abiding values 
of life — social and spiritual, scientific and artistic— will, without effort, 
impart to his songs an undertone of such values. The children who grow 
up singing these songs will develop into integrated human beings. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL 


In the primary school, comprising the first five years of schooling, 
play and nursery rhymes should continue for some time. Poetry, song 
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and dance should, along with drawing and painting, °*W a P° rt J“ 
nf ih? Ha« hours Thev may also be used as teaching aids n many sud 
fects Ev n in dry-as-dust subjects it is not impossible to dev.se lessons 
employing rhyme and rhythm. Indeed it is advisable to do so for such sub- 
jects to become less unpalatable. Children will enjoy them and, e j y 
ment being at the root of memory, there will be no need for special efforts 
at memorizing. 


Joy, arising out of emotional satisfaction, is greatly conducive to 
learning. ’ There will be a balanced mental growth in the child. In music 
and dance for this section the accent should be on the elemental aspects 
of tone, rhythm and grace, and not on formalisms like Raga and Tala. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Musical appreciation at the art level is developed in the middle school. 
Formal and stylistic characteristics begin to be felt and assimilated, and 
expressed according to the pupil's aptitude. 

There should be classes specially allotted for music, preferably one 
period each day, About half the time should be devoted to listening. 
The music teacher should have a catholic taste, imagination and ability 
at interpretation. He should select and play suitable gramophone discs 
and recorded tapes and supplement them with his explanations wherever 
necessary. Simple and yet tasteful, raga as well as non-raga. melodies 
belonging to all categories — select film songs, stage songs, lyrical songs, 
national songs, devotional songs, semi-classical and simple classical com- 
positions, and Raga alapana — should be played for the benefit of all 
pupils irrespective of talent. 


In the other half of the time pupils should be taught to sing simple songs 
in small groups divided according to taste and aptitude. Even pupils with 
middling talent will be able to sing them without much difficulty. The 
backward ones also will benefit by simple listening, joining wherever they 
can — in the pallavi of songs, for instance. 


Occasions for creative use of songs should be found by encoura- 
ging the pupils to produce plays and ‘feature’ programmes based on the 
various forms of music heard or learnt. It will be found that most pupils 
' “ ln ° ne th J n g ° r another and derive fulfilment in expressing 

rnT« I?,u h , r ° U ,f h ^ Uch T sical activi ‘y- Moreover, the whole class be- 
comes aesthetically alive and unconsciously imbibes the spirit and substance 

hstene r rs mUS,C “ “ S d ‘ fferent f ° rmS and st * les ’ A " P"p£ 


, T .h°f talent, capable of pursuing music at higher levels should 

their lakshya in Raga and Tala Three initSf 8 V ° Ca / and t0 dcvelo P 
not be a waste even to the pupil who later t»tL y of . vocal music Wl11 

**“ “ f " ,,d - "" - SSSS. WTBBJK 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 

mind which has grasped the configurations of our music And for this 
Voice, the natural instrument of the mind, is the best medium for 
training. 

However, those who have a special taste for instrumental music may 
make a beginning by playing along with vocal music. This they should 
do by the Lakshya or direct method. There should be no drilling at 
this stage, in technical exercises. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 

It is in the Secondary school that specialization in music as an optional 
subject begins. By this time the pupils have gone through an experience 
of music in its elemental, applied and high art aspects. The talented ones 
may now opt for specialization in Vocal or Instrumental music. Intelli- 
gent and objective guidance should be available to them. 

It is here that technical exercises such as Sa ri ga ma (for voice and 
melodic instruments) and Ta dhi tom nam (for mridangam) come in. Even 
here Lakshana (grammar and technique) should gohand in hand with Lakshya 
(aesthetic feeling), along alternating steps — which of the two leads at a parti- 
cular point in training being determined by the needs of the lesson and the 
standard of the student. Compositions of great composers should be taught, 
not mechanically but in a way that inspires and underlines the nuances 
of Bhava, Raga and Tala enshrined in them. 

To develop the musical personality of the pupil it is necessary to let 
him experience the music and derive joy from it. It is only then that, in 
the mind of the pupil, the symbols of grammar and technique will be 
assigned their proper place in the scheme of art. Otherwise they will terrorize 
and inhibit him. In the beginning the joy can even be ebullient; it will 
gradually tend towards tranquility (Sami) which is the basis of aesthetic 
delight (Rasa). It is such a training that is required before students enter 
the University or the professional college. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Those in charge of Community Development will do well to devote 
thought to the musical needs of the village. As almost all cultural pro- 
grammes include music, it is important to see that competent guidance is 
available to the villager. Musicians should be employed for the purpose, 
and paid honourably. 

On his part the musician should realize the multi-dimensional character 
of music. He should cease to look upon concert music as the only mode 
of musical expression or of honourable living. Or if it is “private tuition" 
he has only to look around, to see for himself the condition to 
which the profession has been reduced in cities and big towns. Opportuni- 
ties for honourable living are far greater in small towns and big villages. 
Moreover, life in the countryside will be more inspiring. It is also more 
honoured and less expensive. If his interests are reasonably taken care 
of by the State, there is no reason why the musician should not put his 
heart and soul in spreading joy through music in the country. 
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His skill in the art should be us ^ ^•’ned^abovf for school 
purposefulness. The principles ^ besides , intel iig cn t use 

education apply equally to s ° c ,'f'^ n U “ * ic _ t he 'folk - and the ‘popular . 
should be made of the peoples own music tn histicate( j musician. 

The unsophisticated folk have much to give to me f 

CONCLUSION 

In the advanced countries education 
as much on emotional fulfilment tb [°“® ] t ™ s ' | t i on 0 f mus ic has not 
growth. Even the westerner s r a ^ na .s^apprematjor ^ emotional 

proved such a disaster as it has with . bee lhe emotiona i side 

We should make greater use of the fine arts for the ends °J' eduC ^!°"' 
Music being nearest to the human heart, will take a prominent place. 
Training in aesthetic response to music will, apart from yieiding other bene- 
fits, act as a healthy check against arbitrary and inartistic trends in music. 

Mass music, essentially cathartic, is like the foliage of a tree. There 
is no tree without leaf, and no person without taste for music. Analogous 
to the flower is what I call the ‘centric’ music which is manifested in applied 
forms. The fruits, not so numerous as flowers or leaves, are at the finest 
level of musical perception, the contemplative. If education means the pro- 
cess of helping the organic growth of the individual and social man, due 
care should be taken of all the three. 

SUMMARY 


1. The tyranny of the “part-brain” has made an exile of the normal 
man who loves music. Education for the rising generation should 
be planned differently. 

2. For the sake of the little ones, a variety of nursery rhymes in 
Indian languages and in Indian tunes is necessary. 

3. Rhyme, rhythm and melody should continue to be used in the 
primary school also. Even serious lessons can be made enjoyable 
with the aid of these. 

4. The appreciation of music at the art level is developed in the 
middle school. While all pupils will become good listeners, many 
will express themselves in different applied forms. A few, the 
specially talented ones, will be nurtured for later specialization. 

5. In the secondary school the talented pupils can offer music as 
an optional subject— vocal or instrumental. The usual pupil- 
teacher ratio will not apply here. 

6. Social Education organisations should draft in skilled and imagina- 
tive musicians and pay them honourably. 

7. The musical instinct, which is universal, is like the tree with its 
leaves, flowers and fruits. Education should care for all the three. 
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The Great Men of Music 



<* 


I 


PURANDARADASA (1484-1564) 

Venerated as the Father of Karnatak Music. Saint, Musician, 
Composer and Teacher. His Kirtanas, also known as Devaranamas 
or Dasarapadas, are an elegant synthesis of aesthetics, ethics 
and spirituality. Their simplicity is the simplicity of great art. It 
was largely through his compositions that Raga-tala archetypes 
were preserved in the tradition, to be enriched later by Tyagaraja 
and his contemporaries. 

MUTTUSVAMI DIKSHITAR (1775-1835) 

Along with Tyagaraja and Syama Sastri he makes the Trinity of 
Karnatak Music. His compositions are noted for elaborate Raga- 
Sanchara, majesty, grandeur and restraint Their style breathes 
the All India spirit ; many resemble the Dhrupad. Because of 
his stay in Kasi for some years, he has composed in Hindustani 
Ragas also. He attained immortality on Deepavali day, and is 
revered as the Nada-jyoti. 

VISHNU NARAYAN BHATKHANDE (1860-1936) 

Father of modern Hindustani Musicology, scholar and composer; 
collected and published a wide range of traditional compositions 
and Sastraic texts; introduced the ‘That’ System of classihcation. 
The Marris College of Hindustani Musical Lucknow which he bro- 
ught into being is now known as Bhatkhande Sangeet Vidyapeeth. 

VISHNU D1GAMBAR PALUSKAR (1872-1931) 

Dedicated musician who carried the message of classical music to 
the people at large. Gifted with a sweet and sonorous voice of 
great volume, he appealed to large audiences with his classical 
and Bhajans. Estabilished the Gandharva Mahavidyalaya Mandal, 
a group of teaching centres all over India. Composer and author. 
Biographical sketches of the above appeared in INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL 
Numbers 2 & 3 

AMIR KHUSRAV (1253-1324) 

Brief biography on page 17 of this Number 

RAJA MANSINGH TOMAR (1486-1518) 

Brief biography on page 19 of this Number 

GHANAM KRISHNA AIYAR (18-19 Cent.) 

Brief biography on page 2 1 of this Number 


MRIDANGAM MASTERS 


Narayansvami Appa 
Alaganambi Pillai 
Dakshinamurti Pillai 


( 19th Cent. ) 
( 1863 - 1926) 
( 1875 - 1936 ) 


Brief biographies on page 23 of this Number. 
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Songs for the Young 


WFP* 


I 


Joy 


srr? ft, ft flRR i ’far 5 :n ^’ 
3T^T firfr sftr Sift *f TR I ffRT 


ItRctTH 
Rhythm of.Foar 

&ft ^Rf M 

II 


3f?f Jr TR ttR if ?p? I *RT *f •T'5 *R ^ ^ 11 
spy Jf ^5 sp; if i sfT Jr *U? tTR ®T 1 1 


>tr Jr tr ttt Jf tr i fr=r % wfoRR u 
5ftt»>T5Rf I MUiMR I ?RRf ft TCRTT-T ft II 


Be happy, be happy ! 

Sing, and look at the moon ! 

Joy in the jungle, in the hill, in the river, 

In the occen, in the clouds, and in the sky. 


The joy of rain is the joy of the land, 
Joy of land the joy of the mind; 

Joy of mind the joy of the home, 

Joy of home the joy of the village; 

Joy in the village, joy in the town, 
the joy of all is universal joy; 


Bliss is hut universal joy, 
Be happy and attain bliss ! 


^ HHI 11 fawufh 

P' 8 ? Takttil Rhythm of Six 

1 . ’TRmfrpn Jfaa »TRRr%TT i 
Bt^Trf%TT erf tM«rrf%!Tr i 
*fR a rtef ^dJoiq'l tfr^oftef fipjTtJT || 

2. KftPT TlfeTtir *lTf ' JTfqrr qrftTtJT 1 
fftrar %fpri TTf ffW %f|trr t 

M | Jeff jftnfr'ftrT <TT|^ 1 1 

3. f%fo4A| t-M i TfT 5TF TM Pt ‘t< 'A CT T I frl TT | 

srfiRRrffrirt tr ^n’^RTfvTtrr i 
fofaqRRr grfsgRR n 

4. sn^frt TTprl gf5$s RatJTfTR 1 

t y|^Rin 

1 tvi 
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1;., Djd you sec the deer — the spotted deer ?- 
Did you see the fish- the golden fish ? 

Come , let us spring like the deer and shine like the fish. 

2., Ij>id you sec the peacock — the dancing peacock ? 

Did you hear the cuckoo— the singing cuckoo ? 

Come, let us dance like the peacock and sing like the cuckoo. 

3. pid you see the parrot— the green parrot ? 

Did you see the squirrel; — poor, timid squirrel ? 

Come, let us chirrup like the parrot, not fear like the squirrel. 

4. We shall sing and dance and spring and play. 

The bully we shall fear pot; we trust in God. 


f*tT1 III 

Unity T ami ! 


’ i*ti^ JtfTRT- 
frmjf <TK fcfrRT «fr II 
tfnfvRR ?ni5 i 

HTfef ifevf JTTfa JTRRJRR *Tlfa II (tftRT) 


qrR 

rtyR tlRT® fafa*’ V>V<g 
?irR ?rt£5 i o s h 

tun$R TRIT ll (tfJflJT) 


fdetnfe 

Rhythm of Six 


sft 


The Dahlia I Look, how beautiful ! 

O Nitya ! Come and see I 

Emptied, the mind dances with joy. 

The gardener is good, verily the great Magician ! 


Colours how many I Shapes how many I 
Varieties how many ! The wonder of their unity I 
That much unity is the Lord’s command; 
other notions are fraud, don’t be misled, child I 


srRFJ 

[Prayer 


IV trm (fjFfruHl) 

Rhythm of Seven 


TTl ifoft Tft ttftRT I TTt ntvft *ft 1 1 


Uo for roe and say fqr me and be with me, O Lord ,1 


Delhi Sahgita Samaj 

, [REGD] 

Central Office Regd _ office 

38/1, Probyn Road B-120, Pandara Road 

Delhi-7 New Delhi-11 

OBJECTS 

The objects of the Society shall be the preservation, enrichment and 
propagation of Sangita in all its forms and in furtherance of the objects . 

(i) to arrange lectures, demonstrations, concerts, classes, ^ seminars, 
symposia, conferences, competitions, commemoration days, 
festivals, etc., 

(ii) to develop a broad base of healthy musical appreciation and 
self-expression through the medium of group singing and other 
applied forms like Harikatha, musical drama, dance-drama, 
composite programmes, etc., 

(iii) to promote mutual understanding among the votaries of the 
various systems of music and allied arts; and 

(iv) to undertake any other activity conducive to the promotion of 
the objects of the Samaj. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Samaj functions in a democratic set up. General Body meetings 
are held at least once a year. The governing Body, elected for three years, 
meets as often as necessary and, besides, transacts business by circulation 
Annual accounts are passed at the Annual General Body meeting and thev 
are duly audited. J 

hony. patrons 

H. E. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
Justice Shri T L. Venkatarama Aiyar 
Pandit Ravi Shankar 


President 


GOVERNING BODY 


Prof. V. V. Sadagopan 
Vice-Presidents 

Shri Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya 
Shri K. C. Krishnan 
Smt. Kannamma Sarma 


Smt. Vaoi Ram 

Shri N. Swaminatha Iyer 

Shri T. R. Subrahmanyam 


Members 


Smt. Gouri Kanjilal 


Secretary 
Shri P. V. Gopalam 
Joint Secretary 
Shri C. V. Natarajan 
Treasurer 
Shri K. B. Sundaresan 


*-ccia izmcnery 
ou J. a ?adhachari 

Shri P. Krishnamurthy 


AUDITOR 

Shri R. Ganesan, A.C A 
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SIXTH AUTUMN MUSIC MEET 
1965 

[One session only, owing to National emergency) 

Sunday, October 31, 1965 
9 Morning to 12 Noon 


Vocal music MEMBERS 

“Tala Darsan” SITARAM & NATARAJAN 

“Listening then and now” t.K. JAYARAMA AIYAR 


Flute concert 


C. V. Natarajan 


DEVENDRA MURDESHWAR 
Accompaniments 


Karnatak 
Tabla & Mridangam 
Illustrated Talk 
Hindustani 


Mridangam 


Falyaz Khan Tabla 


N. D. M. C. AUDITORIUM 

Parliament Street 
NEW DELHI 


t't- It L/X- 1—3 . 11 
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Fifth Anniversary Summer Music Meet 

April 24 5, 1965 

A BRIEF REPORT 

The Music Meet consisted of three sessions. The 3rd Number of the 
Indian Music Journal along with Supplement was Issued. 

Illustrated Talks 

“The tyranny of Symbols” by Dr. Chaltanya Deva 

“The Violin in Karnatak Music” by Sangita Kalanidhi T. K. Jayarama Aiyar 
Prabandhas” by Dr. Prem Lata Sharma 
Music Concerts 

KARNATAK 

Vocal Smt. Kamakshl Kuppuswamy ; Kumarl Sarada Gopalam. 

Flute Shri Prapancham Seetharam. 

HINDUSTANI 

Vocal Shri Yunus Husain Khan. Sarod Shri Ashok Roy. 

ACCOMAPANISTS 

Violin Smt. Vasantha Gopalam; Kumari Lallta Atmaram. 

Sarangi Shri Ram Swarup. 

Mridangam Shri C. V. Natarajan; Shri K. C. Krishnan. 

Tabla Shri Lok Manya; Shri Narayana Rao; Shri Gopal Singh. 
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General 

this small organization of modest means 

Mav 1 1960. Its objectives and functions are slightly different 

of y manv otherorgStions engaged in the promotion 

emphasis is on liberal education, in and through music- Wte, members, 

consider onrsefves votaries of a worthwhile cause. 

Our objects and programmes have attracted many a discriminating love* 
of music to the folds of the Samaj, among whom are some of the distil 
guished men and women of the country- It is noteworthy that the number 
of life memberships has increased from 6 to 36 in the course of the last 
years. Two Donor members joined us during the curret half-year. 

We have also on our rolls a select number of Ordinary members and, as 
it is the intention of the Samaj to function as a music study circle and 
grow consistently with quality, the General Body decided that only a 
limited number of ordinary memberships should be made available for 
the present. However, in view of the rapidly growing public interest in 
the Samaj, admission to ordinary membership is being liberalized. 

Friends living outside Delhi and wishing to keep in touch with us 
through the pages of our Journal enroll themselves as Associates. Many 
outside friends generously opt for full membership even- Institutions 
desiring copies of the Journal for their libraries subscribe directly to the 
Journal. 

HALF-YEARLY MUSIC MEETS are arranged in the summer and 
autumn of each year. They provide not only music concerts but also 
demonstration lectures by scholar-musicians. Promising musicians, 
amateur and professional, are given encouragement by the Samaj. 
Besides, on many occasions, our platform has been made available to 
visiting musicians and scholars We also take all opportunities to asso- 
ciate ourselves with other cultural organizations in the city, such as the 
Gandharva Mahavulyalaya, Saraswati Samaj, Sri Purandaradasa Fourth 
Centenary Celebrations Committee, etc. 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING between the two great traditions of 
Indian music Hindustani and Karnutak, is something very dear to our 
hearts. In this respect too our progress is satisfactory. During our 
music meets, musicians belonging io the two traditions are performing on 
he same platform; scholars from the two schools give demo™ ration 
lectures for the benefit of students and genuine lovers of mu ?c 

“Ton" •»- * 

into existence as a 

al, over India are on .he Boartff SCh ° larS ^ 
give io growing children the joy of singing and learning d 8 ed to 


Indian Music Journal 

Published half-yearly to synchronize with our half-yearly music 
imcets in Vaisakha (April-May) and Kartika (October- November), the 
.'Journal is issued along with a Supplement commemorating some of the 
great men of Music with pictures and biographical notes. 

We are happy to say that the Journal is becoming increasingly 
popular with the discriminating section of the puplic and students of 
music. Besides, the number of Libraries and Institutions in India.and 
labroad subscribing to the Journal is increasing. 

Play-way Preparatory Music 

Weekly (Sunday) classes commenced on February 28, 1965. They 
are held in the INDIA GATE CHILDREN’S PARK, which is centrally 
situated and is most congenial to Children These classes have been 
instituted on a realization of the need for emotional and artistic outlet 
l for children. Prof. Sadagopin is in direct charge of the classes. 
NO FEE IS CHARGED 

i Classes are held on all Sundays during the following 3 sessions. 

1. August and September 

2. October 16 to December 15 PLEASE NOTE 

3. February, March and April CHANGE IN TIMING 

Time :• 4 P.M. to 5-30 P, M. 


'A 


Donor Members 

Shri G D. Gupta Shri A.S.R. Chari 

Life Members 


Smt. K Narayana Iyer 
Shri V. P. Iyer 

Smt. K. Lakshmi Raghuramiah 

Professor V. K R. V. Rao 

Professor V. V. Sadagopan 

Shri P V. Gopatam 

Shri C. V. Natarajan 

Shri K. B. Sundaresan 

Shri R. Vankatachari 

Shri T. R- Subrahmanyam 

Shri R. Venkatesvaran 

Shri S'. V Krishnamoorlhy Rao 

Shri K. R. Srinivasan 

Shri Yash Gupta 

Smt- Saraswathi Thampy 

Shri K. R. Viswanathan 

Smt. Prabhat Shobha Pandit 

Shri K.C. Manjappa 


Shri K. Srinivasan 
Shri R. Ganesan 
Shri A. Venkateswaran 
Dr. Soundram Ramachandran 
Smt. Leela Omchery 
Kumar i J. Radha Bai 
Shri P. Krishnamurthy 
Dr. A. K. Krishnaswami 
Shri T. V. Kuppuswami 
Shri K. C Krishnan 
Shri P. M. Antony 
Smt. Vani Ram 

Shri Vinaya Chandra Moudgalya 
Shri Yashpal Bhutani 
Shri V. Gauri Shanker 
Shri P. R. Viswanathan 
Smt. Vasantha Sundaram 
SbriP V. Rao ' 


We believe our services commend themselves to you. 

T h *l ? . n °he in half-yearly INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL devoted to 

liberal education in music _ 

2. half-yearly music meets which provide on the same 
platform ILLUSTRATED TALKS and CONCERTS of Karnatak 
and Hindustani music 

5. weekly play-way preparatory music classes FUR 
CHILDREN 

For all of us— members of the Governing Body as well 
as editors, contributors, musicians, scholars, 
teachers and other workers — our work is but a 
labour of love. All our offices are honorary. 

Our management of funds is scrupulously economical 
and according to law. Life subscriptions go to the 
Reserve Fund. 

Every member and every associate is a PATRON, in the 
best sense of the word, to a cause. May we hope you 
will join us as a member or associate ? 


DELHI SANGITA SAMAJ 


Tours in Service 
GOVERNING BODY 


Member 

Any person in India, who is above 18 years of age, may apply for 
membership. Members are entitled to democratic participation in the 
affairs of the Samaj and to all the benefits of our services including the 
Journal 

Please ask for Application Form and Rules and Regulations 
SUBSCRIPTION 

Ordinary Member annual Rs 10/- 

L'fe Member for ijf e Rs ‘ 100; _ 

Donor Member for life Rs. 250/- 

Associate 

( for non-residents of Delhi only ) 

aii V ? U d ° not lles,rii membership you may become an Associate. 

All you have to do is to send us, along with your name and address a 
remittance of ihe annual subscription (April-March) noted below : 

' lndia Rs - 5 '- Abroad $ 3/- or equivalent 

THE INDIAN MUSIC JOURNAL WILL BE SENT TO EVERY ASSOCIATE 
Plese address 

remittances to : enquiries to : 

I he Treasurer The Secretary 

DELHI SANGITA SAMAJ 
38/1, Probyn Road, Delhi-7 
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(Private) LIMITED 



With com pliments 


Messrs 

PUNJAB COLOUR & VARNISH CO. 

FATEHPURI 

DELHI 
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JYOTI LIMITED 

P. O. CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BARODA-3 


India’s Pioneer Manufacturers of : — 

• Power Driven Pumps - various types 
* E'ectrlc Motors (up to 1,000 HP) 

* Switchgear and Switchboards H. T. & L. 1. 

* Hydro-electric generating sets 

Enquiries solicited by : 

JYOTI LIMITED 


50-HANUMAN ROAD 
NEW DELHI-1 


®rams : JYOTIPUMPS 


Phone 47613 


Gram : AMRUTHAM P. B No. 82 Phone : 6006 

THE ARYA VAIDYA PHARMACY (COIMBATORE) LIMITED 

REGD. OFFICE : 366, TRICHY ROAD, COIMBATORE ! 

THE IDEAL HOUSE FOR ALL GENUINE AYURVEDIC 
MEDICINES AND TREATMENTS 

NEW LELHI BRANCH : 23-B, Pusa Road, Karol Bagh, 

New Delhi— 5. (Phone. 55687) 

nth. n . ("Madras— (85752); Trichur — (378); Calicut-1. (2984) 
Other Brand eg J Ernakulam— (494); Cannanore— (92); Ponani-(41); 
hones < Palghat— 095); Alatur; Kanjikode; 

I State Bank Road, Coimbatore-1 (Opp. Rly.Jn.)& 
Vlndira Buildings, Sub-Jail Road, Calicut-6. (4891) 

NURSING HOME 

Palehat District Road > Ramanathapuram, 

ralghat District COIMBATORE-1 (Phone : 2194) 

Leuers from 'KtaS?* Phy$i , Cians available at all Branches. 
Pt vsidan «^h P p • P' rsona| ly attended to by ihe Chief 
&?e q a uest . reSCnP,, ° nS 3nd medicines «*• Pi ice List 

For further details, please contact:— 

ARYA VAIDYAN P. V. RAMA VARIER 

Chief Physician & Managing Agent 


Material benefits in store for you > 

at every one oj 385 DCM retail stores 



Charming x 
cotton sareat 
tnd oyc-catchlno 
prints 


Fabulous 
furnishings for 
fashionable homes 


Shirtings, suitings 
end drills for 
practical 
masculine needs 


Bedsheets in 
pastel shades* 
longlasting and 
comfortable 


Colourful towels- 
absorbent and 
hardwearing ^ 


* For all the family 

* For every taste 

* For all household requirements 

* For quality and service 


for the finest value in textiles 

THE DELHI CLOTH * GENERAL MILLS CO. LTD., DELHI 

There's a DCM Retail Store in your locality 


c: lOit/i compliments from 1 


National 

Engineering 

Industries 

Limited 


JAIPUR 


i 


ie 

compliments 

of 

J. Stone & Co. (India) 
Private Ltd. 

CALCUTTA 

BOMBAY 

NEW DELHI 

MADRAS 




5/28-2$, W.E.A , Karolbagh, New Delhi-5 
Tele. No. 53981 




^ HAt/i the best ccmplim:nts 


M s Industrial & Agricultural Engineering Company 
(Bombay) Private Ltd. 


K-Block, Connaught Circus 
NEW DELHI- 1 


GENUINE KANCHEEPURAM SILK SAREES M 

iS 

PLAIN SILK & Dress Material TO YOUR CHOICE ^ 

m 

BEST SELECTIONS a 

AT REASONABLE a 

SURPRISING 

PRICES ^ 

A 

VISIT fi 

K ANfUFFPIIR AM Clll l uaiicc i 


VISIT 



with compliments from : 




DGL PRIVATE LIMITED 

MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES 
INCLUDING FIRE ENGINES, SERVICE STATION EQUIPMENT, 
CENTRALISED LUBRICATION EQUIPMENT, AIRCRAFT 
REFUELLERS AND LIGHT ENGINEERING STORES 


• 

Registered Office : 

M-U, CONNAUGHT CIRCUS, NEW DELHI-1 

Telephone : 45028, 45029 Telegram. : GARAGE. New Delhi 

Branch : 

10, SHAHNAJAF ROAD, HAZRAT GANJ 
LUCKNOW 


Telephone : 25253 


To adorn homes, offices, 
temples and pccla talls 


Plaster of Paris Relief 
made by 
Sculptor 

S. DEVALINGAM 



Telegrams : GROWMORE, Lucknow 


Special Orders 

undertaken 

to make other models 


LORD VENKATESWARA 
Balaji 

SRI VENKATESWARA ART INDUSTRIES 

15, Perumal Koll Street-Kumarakuppam 

VALAVANUR (S. A. Dt.) 

Madras State 




‘ICilti Compliments from 
Cm 

^ Messrs 

$ SARGODHA TRADING COMPANY 

ROSIN 

Phone :127JM TURPENTINE 

«H* VARNISH 

CREOSOTE OIL 
mi 

Dealers and Manufacturers 

§ 770, Tilak Bazar 

2 DELHI-6 


Calcutta Paint Mart 
Katra Baryan 

DELHI-6 

Phone : 119532 


Fully Automatic Air-compressors 

Single and Two stage Ranges-J to 20 H- P. 
(2.5 cfm. to 100 cfm.) 

Manufactured by 

Elgi Equipments Private Limited 

COIMBATGRE 




Phone : 271305 
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Lahore Music House 

FAIZ BAZAR DARYA GANJ DELHI-6 



♦FOR QUALITY PRODUCTION 
♦COMPETITIVE RATES 
♦EFFICIENT SERVICE 

Manufacturers 

Exporters 

Importers 

OF FINE QUALITY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Repairs also undertaken 


Suppliers to ALL INDIA RADIO STATI ONS 



